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O F 


PUNCTUATION. 


[Parc TyrEt SutLLixes AND S$1X-PENCE, SEWED.] 


AD. the author of the following 
1 Elements been actuated by that 
mean ſpirit of criticiſm which finds in- 
vigoration only where errors abound, he 
could have made no apology for intro- 
ducing them to public notice; but, ſen- 
ſible of being impelled by a wiſh to im- 
prove the materials of education, he 


hopes, to meet with the reception that. 


good 


INTRODUCTION, 


Es. 1} 
* INTRODUCTION. 


good intentions merit, although he fail 
in adding even an atom to learning, Pre- 


” - an» — — 
— ww 32 — — 


viouſly, however, to his entering upon 
the ſubject, he takes this opportunity of 
quoting an anecdote in the Hiſtory of 
Punctuation; which, having no connexion 
in any particular page of che following 
ſheets, he conceives, is better introduced 
by way of a prefatory digreſſion. It is 
related by Dr. Johnſon, in, his Life of 
Lord Lyttleton and, "although d the 3 im- 
portance of juſt pun®tuation . be 
doubted, nor its efficacy i in marking the 
ſenſe diſputed, It 1s a corroboratie of 
che e eſtimation in which it was holden 


by a man, who added to his nobility a 
ſtrong affection for literature. 


His 


« His laſt literary production was his 
« Hiſtory of Henry the: Second, elaborated 
« by the ſearches and deliberations of _ 
twenty years, and publiſhed with ſuch 
« anxiety as vanity only can diftate, 

The ſtory. of this publication is re- 
« markable. The whole work was print- - 
« ed twice over, a great part of it three 
te times, and many ſheets four or five 
„times. The bookſellers paid for the 
« firſt impreſſion; but the charges and 
« repeated operations of the preſs were 
« at the expence of the author, whoſe 
e ambitious accuracy is known to have 
«colt him at leaſt a thouſand pounds, 
« He began to print in 1755. Three- 


« volumes appeared in 1764, a ſecond” 
«edition of them in 1767, a third edi- 
© tion 


*: INTRODUCTION; 


« tion in 1768, and the concluſion in 


. : 

« Andrew Reid, a man not without 
_ conſiderable abilities, and not unac- 
te quainted with: letters or with life, un- 
« dertook to perſuade: Lyttleton, as he 
« had perſuaded himſelf, that he was 
tc maſter of the ſecret of punQuation ; 
ce and, as fear begets credulity, he was 


* employed, I know not at what price, 
tt to point the pages of Henry the Second. 


«© The book was at laſt pointed and 


ce. printed, and ſent into the world. Lyt- 
«.tleton took money for his copy, of 
*«.which, when he had paid the pointer, 


tc he probably gave the reft away; for he 
cc. as very liberal to the indigent. 


“When time brought the Hiſtory to 
a. third edition, Reid was either dead 


; } þ cc Or 
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« or diſcarded ; and 'the ſuperintendence 
« of typography and punctuation was 

i committed to a man, originally a comb- 
e maker, but then known by the ſtyle 
« of Doctor. Something uncommon was 


«probably expected, and ſomething un- 
« common was at laſt done; for to the 
« Doctor's edition is appended, what the 
cc world had hardly ſeen before, a liſt of 
tc errors in nineteen pages.” 


Such was the conduct of lord Lyttle- 
ton ; which Dr. Johnſon attributes. to an 
over-anxious vanity, To render fimilar 
applications unneceſſary, and to extend 
. the knowledge of punctuation, have been 
| the morives for ſubmitting to the. pub- 
lic the following ſheets; the author of 
which laments that there never has been 
a complete ſyſtem of points, although 


there 


IS WI ST LO 
ay there are many detached pieces that con- 


tain divided merit. 


__— The Principles of Grammar form 2 
ſolid foundation for Elements of Pünc- 


tuation; and, if he could have raiſed his 


ſuperſtructure in adequate perfection to 
his baſe, he might have indeed ex- 
claimed Em; but to ſuch” talents he 

_ dares not lay a claim. Zeal, he knows, 
will effect much; and, although th 
Praiſe of having ſhewn ingenium par nd 
eriæ be too great for him to expect 
yet, he truſts, his efforts will bear th 
appearance of ſtrong inclination for th 
perfection of philology: he therefor 
launches his bark into the ocean of ct 
_ «ticiſm, with ſome fears of its quick 
ſand 
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ſands, and with ſome confidence of pro- 
curing buoyancy by exertion, 


On- 
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IE L EM EN AT 8 
OF 


PUNCTUATION. 


RAMMAR, which ought to be 
the baſis of punctuation, has ſel- 
dom been conſidered as adequate 
to the purpoſe; too much accommoda- 
tion to the reader, and too little attention 
to grammatical conſtruction, have uſually 
been the ſources whence the doctrine of 
points has been deduced. But ſuch prin- 
ciples I conceive to be erroneous, however 
ſpecious; as indeed mult be all ſyſtems 


that are founded upon varying authority. 
A I ſhall 


2 ELEMENTS OP 


I ſhall, however, in this place, wave 


the purſuit in an argumentative way, and 


proceed to examine thoſe rules, in the 
« Effay on Punctuation,“ that appear to 
me defective ; reſpectfully premiſing, that 
my opinion is meant to be urged with 
all poſſible deference to the author, and 
to our common tribunal, the public: but, 
ſhould any ſentence, that bears the ſmalleſt 
appearance of a peremptory diction, eſcape 
my pen, I muſt requeit it to be remem- 
bered, that my pen, in ſuch cafes, will 
not faithfully preſent the ſentiment of my 


mind. 


wave 
and 
the 
ar to 
that 
with 
and 
but, 
alleſt 
ſcape 
nem- 
Will 
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Fi the fellowing pages, the quotations from 
the « Effay on Punctuation” are on the 


left fide, aud the Remark 3 are cppeſite. 


— — 
_ — - 
- — — — 
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or dangerous incentives. 


1 ELEMENTS OF 


Ellan on Punauation. 
Page 23. 
4. Two ſubſtantives, connected by the dif- 
junctive os, may admit of a comma 
between them; becauſe a disjunctive 
does not form ſo cloſe a connection, as 
a copulative. 


— my —_— —_ EE 


EXAMPLES. 
Moſt romances are miſeravle.rhapſodies, 


Milton too frequently ufes technical 
words, or terms of art. + 


The coarſeſt picture will affect the mind 
of a peaſant, or even a Hottentot. 


| te 
5. When the latter part of the ſentence is 


ſhort, the comma is better omitted. 


Or 


EXAMPLES. 
The: moſt vulgar ballads are not entire- 
ly deſtitute of harmony or nature. 


The 


> dif- 
mma 
Etive 
1, As 
dies, 


mical 


mind 


NCce is 
ed. 
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Remarks. 

This rule is by far. too general, and is 
even improperly reſtrained by that which 
follows it. It is allowed, that punctu- 
ation ſhould not only direct the reader in 
pauſe, but ſhould point to the ſenſe of an. 
author; and, in this caſe, it is poſſible. to 
make the comma perform its double office, 
by altering theſe rules as, under. 


Tawo ſulſtantives, connected by the disjunctive 
OR, ſhould have a comma between them, 
if the latter ſubſtantive be explanatory of 
the. former, 


EXAMPLES. 


Milton too frequently uſes technical words, or 
terms of art. 


The ancient actors of tragedy wore the cothurnus, 
or buſæin. 
The comic actors wore the ſock, or ſandal.. 


It is readily perceptible, that, in the 
preceding examples, the latter ſubſtantives 
A are 


6 ELEMENTS OF 
Efap on Yuncuation, * 


The ancient actors of tragedy wore the 
cothurnus or buſkin. 


a 
The comic actors wore the ſock or 


ſandal. | | 


Libertines call religion bigotry or ſuper- 
flition, | 


Pave 29. 


he 


or 


er- 


79. 


PUNCTUATION. 7 
Remarks. 


are explanatory of the former: in reading, 


they would require a different, and gene- 
rally a lower, modulation of voice. 


When the ſermer ſubſtantive will ædmit the 
word EITHER to precede it, the latter 
ſubſtantiv2 cannot be explanatory of the 
foriner; confequently, a comma is unne- 
cehery. 

E x A. MP L. E s. 
Moſt romances are [either] miſerable rhap.udies or 
dangerous incentixes. 
Libertines call religion [eicher] bigo: ry or ſuper 
ſtitlon. | 


The preceding rule will hold good with 


ad;ettives in. ſimilar poſitions. 


E x A. M P L E Ss. 
You certainly muſt be jniaa2, or mad. 
You certainly muſt be [ei15:-] mad or foolich. 


The difference is obvious, and it is ſub- 
mitted as a juſt diſcrimination. 


A: 4 Here 


'* ELEMENTS OF: 
Ellap on Puntuation, 
Mares. 
11. Two aDJEcTIvEs, not connected by a 
conjunction, nor depending on each 


other in ſenſe or conſtruction, may ad- 
mit of a comma between them. 


EXAMPLE S. 


Beware of a cenſorious, ſour ſeverity. 


A proud, ſupereilious behaviour makes 
a perſon contemptible. 


Plain, honeft truth wants no artificial 
colouring. 


Pure, unſullied virtue tranſcends the 
comprehenſion of the wicked. 


True religion gives a native, unaffected 
eaſe to the behaviour. 


Page 3t. 


PUNCTUATION. 3 


Remarks, 


Here the firſt adjective, only, is inſulated 
from. its concordant ſubſtantive, although 
jt belongs to the ſubſtantive equally with 
the latter: it is not, becauſe the one. is 
farther removed than the other, that it con- 
nects leſs; both have an equal depen- 
dence, and nothing but an equality. of. 
point can be proper. 


Commas, placed after each adjective; 
would be too rigid; and yet that, if the 
commas be not totally expunged, is the 
only way to preſerve the grammarical 
conſtruction, I rather think the points 
the may be here diſpenſed with “. 


If 


— 


—— 


* The firſt adjective may be conſidered as acting 
adverbially upon the ſecond ; and therefore admits: 
31. no ſeparation from it, or from its ſubſtantive. Thrs- 
 (evation is from a hint of my ingenious friends. 
Mr. Adams, of Edmonton. 


7” 


10 ELEMENTS OF 


Elan on Priaquation, 
Page 31. 
14. THREE Or MORE ADJECTIVES, belong- 


ing to the ſame ſubſtantive, without any 
copulatives, are ſeparated by commas. 


EXAMPLES. 


Ulyſſes was a wiſe, eloquent, cautious, 
and intrepid hero. 


Julius Cæſar wrote in a clear, natural, 
correct, flowing ſtyle. 


The Italian is a liquid, ſmooth, effemi- 
nate language. 


Sacred hiſtory is a ſimple, chaſte, faith- 
ful, diſpalſionate, impartial detail of facts. 


The moſt innocent pleaſures are the 
fweeteſt, the moſt ſenſible, the moſt affect- 
ing, and the moſt laſting. 


A ps — — 2 has 


I 


F Xa  mcr ae” (33h, 
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Remarks, .. 

If we were to inſert a conjunction copu- 

lative between all the adjectives in the 


17 - | 
* oppoſite examples, would that alter the 
1 punctuation? No. It might deſtroy the 
S. | 
elegance and harmony of the ſentence; 
but rules, to be juſt, ſhould apply alike to 
all combinations of words, whether inele- 
us, gant or otherwiſe; and, therefore, 


Three or more adjectivss, belonging to the: 

U, ſame ſubſtantive, with or without cpu 
lalives, ſhould be ſeparated by commas. 

Another objection ariſes from the omiſ- 


2 ſton of a comma after the laſt adjective. 
la the firſt example, intrepid is not more - 
n- particularly connected with hero than w/e - 
8. or. elaguent: all equally belong to the ſub- 
SY ſtantive, and ought to have the ſame de- 
. gree of ſeparation or connection. A ſimi- 


lar reaſon has been offered, on the other 
ſide, for admitting a comma before the 
conjunction and, which perfectly agrees. 
n. with my opinion; and both caſes ſeem td 


iz ELEMENTS OF 


Ellan on Puntuation, 

In the firſt ſentence a comma is admit- 
ted before the conjunction and; becauſe: 
intrepid is not more particularly connected 
with cautious,. than. with w/e or eloquent. 


Page 43. 
24. Some ADVERBS are very properly pre- 
ceded by a comma. 


aer. 
Never let your mind be abſent in com. 
pany, eſpecially among your ſuperiors. | 
You cannot conceive, how greatly exer- 


ciſe contributes to enliven the imagination. 


Chance never built the leaſt cottage, 
much leſs the world. 

A falſe delicacy, is affectation, not polite- 
neſs. 
True courage is exerted in repelling, 
ot in offering injuries, 

This world is a ſtate of pilgrimage, not 
a place of reſt. &c. &c, 
Where, 


PUNCTUATION. 73 
| Remarks, 


nit- be in direct analogy. The rule, cleared 
uſe of theſe objections, might ſtand thus: 
ted Three or more adjectives, belonging to the 


Same ſubſtantive, are ſeparated from them- 
ſelves, and from their concordant ſubſtan- 
live, by commas. 

re — | 

| "This rule and the following leave punc- 
tuation as indeterminate, with reſpect to 
the particular part meant tobe regulated, as 
if none had been given. The expreſſions, 
de ſome Adverbs,” and © Adverts of xo 1M- 


er- LT 

PORTANCE,” are vague, .and inconſiſtent 
"" WU with that perſpicuity which the ſubject re- 
8er quires, I muſt object to the utility of 
X their inſertion ; for the exceptions are too 


numerous to render them of general uſe, 
In ſome ſentences a monoſyllabic adverb 
'Sx may be of the utmoſt conſequence, when, 
perhaps, one of many ſyllables may be 
trifling, and merely expletive; and it is 
impoſſible to ſay what adverbs are impor- 
re, tant, 


10¹ 


24 ELEMENTS OF 
Cap on Puntuation, 

Where, when, hence, whence, whither, t. 
Whenever, wherever, and other words of ll ti 
the ſame nature, may be properly called 2 
adverbial conjunctions; becauſe they par- ¶ t: 
take of the nature both of adverbs and ill t 
conjunctions: of conjunctions, as they con- 
join ſentences; of adverbs, as they denote t 
the attributes, either of time, or of place. 


Page 45. 
25. ADverRBs of NO IMPORTANCE need 
not be ſeparated from the reſt of the 
ſentence by two commas. It would be 
better to omit the following points. 
EXAMPLES. | 
Beauty, perhaps, depends principally on 
the mind. 
here is, ſurely, a pleaſure in beneficence. 
The voice of praiſe, indeed, is ſweet. 
Liſten not, however, to the ſycophant. 
Flattery is, cerlainly, pernicious. 


=. ̃ , ²˙. ] ©. !] , X65 
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Romerke, 
tant, for their importance depends upon 
that of the ſentence to which they belong; 
and it is a falſe principle to ſay that cer- 
tain points depend upon certain words,; 
they depend upon ſentences, and not upon 
werds. As the rules of proſody are never 
to be violated, in the ſchool-exerciſes of 
even nonſenſe- verſes, ſo ſhouid the rules 
of punctuation be equally adapted to tri- 
fling, as well as to important, phraſeology. 


The adverbs in the oppoſite examples 
are introduced in a parenthetical manner ; 
and, for that reaſon, perhaps, may require 
commas before and after. In the firſt 
example, the adverb conveys a doubt; in 
the ſecond, ſomething of an interrogative 
nature; and the third, fourth, and fifth, 
convey a kind of acquieſcence to ſome 
preceding remark. However, in a diffe- 
rent poſition, and with different contexts, 
they may convey other ideas: but they, 
ſurely, cannot be deemed of #0 importance. 

| How 


. uu ec rw rr 


« =p 0 ——_— —_— 
— — — — 
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36 ELEMENTS OF 
Elan on Punauation. 

Nay, beſides, moreover, again, firſt, ſecenl. 
iy, thirdly, laſtly, once more, above all, a 
the contrary, in the next place, in ſhort, and 
all other words and phraſes of the ſame 
kind, at the beginning of ſentences, may 
*be ſeparated. from the context by a comma, 


Page 46. 
26. A comma is not improperly inſertel 
before a yREPOSITION, when the fer- 
'tence is LONG ENOUGH TO require: 


' pauſe. 


EXAMPLES. 


There is a charm in modeſt diſhdente, 
above the force of words. 
0 | The 


711. 
, On 
and 


tel 


en- 


Te, 


The 
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- Remarks, 


How 88 may this admit of ex- 
ceptions'! How frequently, too, may theſe 
be uſed as. prepoſitions, and miſlead the 
uninformed i in grammar : for inſtance ; ; 

B:fides this, I have nothing more to offer, | 
Above all other things prize virtue. 
On the contrary fide were placed the heroes. 

Other ſentences may be formed by 
theſe, upon 2 ſimilar conſtruction with 
the above; and, although it mult be evi- 
dent to grammarians, it may tend to miſ- 
guide others. One word, uſed at one 
time as an adverb, and at another as a 
prepoſition, may appear paradoxical; but, 


* 
— 


the fact being ſo, it ſhould be noticed, in 


order to prevent error. 


What is the principle of theſe two 
rules? (26 and 27?) The length of the fen- 
tence, To prove how unſtable this prin- 
ciple i is, let us ſelect from each an ex- 


ample. 
" 8 IT: 


1s ELEMENTS OF 
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The bees conſtruct their cells, according 
to the niceſt rules of geometry. 

No author ſhould attempt to divert hit 
reader, at. the expence of any man's pri- 
vate charatter. 

The Deity ſtands unſeen, behind the 
workmanſhip of his own hands. 

The generality of men make themſelve 
miſerable, by defiring what is ſuperfluous. 
The ancients ſeparated the corn from 
the ear, by cauſing an ox to trample on 
the ſheaves. OO 


Page 49. 
27. When the ſentence is $HoRT, the 
comma is unneceflary. 
EXAMPLES. 
The plariets revolve round the ſun. 
They derive their light and heat fron 
his rays. 
They are filled with proper inhabitant 
The fixed ſtars are ſuns 7s other ſyſtems 


The 


7 


T} 
boſon 
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and, 
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From 26, 8 


The earth i is but a ſmall panicle of * in the, 
boſom of nature. ; 


S 4 


From 27. = 5 
pri- Innumerable worlds lie Sc this viüble ſcene. | 

By the 26th rule, the ſentence ſhould 
be LONG , ENOUGH to require a pauſe; 
and, by the 27th, to- render the comma 
unneceſſary, the ſentence ſhould be snorrT. 
In the firſt quotation the ſentence cop- 
fiſts of five words, and in the latter of 
four: five words, then, are a long ſen- 
tence, and four are a ſhort one. Thus. 
far is implied by our author; but let us 
the conſider the following example. 


I next advanced towards the grand ſupport of 
* the garriſon, and found it but feebly manned.” 


Is it poſſible to admit a comma before 

im Mrwards without cauſing an improper 
ſuſpenſion. of the voice? I think not; 

nts although this ſentence conſiſts of ſeven. 
ms vords, conſtituting a long ſentence. The 
The B 2 criteria 


2» ELEMENTS OF 
Ellap on Püttuation. | 
The earth is a mere atom 7# the uni- 
verſe. © PREY SUE 54 1 


Innumerable worlds lie beyond this vi- 
ſible ſcene. 


— 
= 


ths 322 0d! 

ag. Sentences generally require a comma, 

or a pauſe, where there is a connze- 

. TIVE PARTICLE, Or a word, introducing 

2 NEW MEMBER, Which may be ſeparated 
from the preceding part. 


Conjunctions are jot hrs, where the boy 
of a ſentence ought to be divided.” 

Some of the Principal önſudch are, 
and, as, becauſe, before, both, Zint, either, 
even, except, if, leſt, ner, or, provided, . Tce, 

ſo, than, that, though, till, unleſs, when 
while, whether, 


EXAMPLE. 
The faculties of every animal are im- 
paired. by diſuſe, and ſtren gthened by exer- 
cife, 


| P 2 C 
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- criteria here are vague; for, what I might 
deem a long ſentence, another, with better 
ji. lungs and breath, might judge contrari- 


J ſhould almoſt have conſented to this 
rule, had I not perceived the following 


example to militate againſt grammatical 
c il conſtruction, viz. 
no TEEN =, 
F « A man of ſenſe ſoon perecives, whether his 
e 


company is acceptable or: not. 
The conſtruction of this ſentence is 
ay fimple ; it conſiſts of a nominative eaſe, 
a verb, and a ſentence ſerying- as the ob- 
rc, jective caſe, | 
% Whether his*company is acceptable or not,” | 
is the complex objective caſe to the verb 
ben, fl perceives. A diviſion therefore here is in- 
admiſſible; and I think the rule would 
hold good, were there an exception when 
the connective word introduces, and forms a 
part of, the objective caſe to the verb imme- 


diately preceding. 
** a B 3 No 


22 ELEMENTS oP 


Eſſay | un Puntuation. . 
Page 72 18 
39. A comma between the nominative 


caſe and the verb, when neither a pa- 
rentheſis, nor any phraſe equivalent to 


a parentheſis, intervenes, is improper; p 

_ unleſs the LzNGTH of the ſentenec 3 
ſhould require a pauſe. int 
EXAMPLES. So, re: 

The ſociety of ladies, is a ſchool of Po- 5 
liteneſs. 2 
A great book, is a great evil. of 


The law of nature, is the law of Gov, Il foll 

The epic poet, is ſuppoſed to Yak in- obj 
ſpired, 

An ordinary reader, cannot reliſh wha 
is ſublime, 


The arrangement of words, contributes 
to perſpicuity. 


Even 
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No fingle uncompounded ſentence, con- 
ſiting of a nominative caſe, a verb, and 
its objective caſe, can be ſo long as to 
Juſtify the inſertion of a comma. As the 
natural connexion between thoſe parts of 
ſpeech, and their dependence upon each 
other, would be divided, the comma, ſo 
inſerted, muſt be improper. A pauſe in 
reading, indeed, as mentioned in page 7 3, 
may be allowable; but not a pauſe of 
ſuch length as the comma indicates. 

There would likewiſe ariſe a difference 
of opinion, in whether the paufe ſhould 
follow the nominative caſe or precede the 
objective caſe. There are infinite inflec- 
tions and pauſes of the voice, neceſſary to 
good reading, which the preſent points 
can never denote ; but theſe modulations 
muſt be intirely left to the diſcretion and 
feeling of the reader. 

I know nothing more difficult than to 
diſtinguiſh the degree of connexion that 

| B 4 requires 


vr 
* 4 


Q ELEMENTS Or: 
Elan on Penang ination. 


Every part of matter, ſwarms with living 
creatures. 


It would be homes to omit the points in 
theſe ſentences. 


Page 


in 


Pit 
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„„ arne = 
requires a colon, and that which demands. 


a ſemi-dolon. This general diſcrimina- 


tion, however, I think, might be eſta- 
bliſned to ſerve as a criterion. 8 

A ſemi- colon may be uſed, in dividing- 
ſentences,. where the grammatical confiruce 
tion is not fully complete, 


A. colon, on the contrary, is admiſſible 
only where grammatical conſtruction is quite 
perfe&.. 

Notwithſtanding, however, the difficul- 
ty of determining the preciſe places of the- 
colon-and ſemi-colon, Tam clearly of opi- 
nion, that, in reading, no material error 
can ariſe from the ſubſtitution of one for, 
the other; and thoſe, who are acquainted: 
with the proper uſe of the comma, will. 


ſeldom be at a loſs in the other points. 


Theſe 
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Elan an Pungnation, 

Page 103. Chap. VIIIInt. 

© ExCLAMATION is the voice of nature, 
® when ſhe is agitated, amazed, or tranſ. 
8 po ed. t ys 1 14 
In reading, it requires an elevation 
« of the voice, as the term exclamation 
« implies; and ſuch a pauſe, as niay ſeem 
* to. give room for a momentary reflec- 
cc tion.“ 5 f 


Page 
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Theſe words proceed from the author 
of the Introduction to the Study of Polite 
Literature; nor ſhould I have taken ex- 
ception to them, did they not appear to 
be adopted by the author of this work, 
who certainly conveys his acquieſcence 
thereto, at the ſame time that he declares 
the ſource whence he obtained them. 

It is not in all caſes that an exclama- 
tion requires an elevation of the voice: 
frequent are the ſituations where the voice 
ſhould be depreſſed. The derivation cer- 
tainly implies @ crying out (exclama) ; but 
practice has demonſtrated, that, where this 
point is requiſite, it is not always that an 
elevation of the voice is neceſſary ; but 
that the ſentences ſhould be pronounced 
in conſonance with the feelings they are 
ſuppoſed to excite, Nature, when © agi- 
e tated, amazed, or tranſported,” does 
not uniformly exclaim: ſhe ſometimes faul- 


ters; ſometimes ſcarcely utters. Under 
| ſuch 


D—_ — a - 
— . Ä 


785 
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Page 126. 


6. Some writers on punctuation maintain, 


that the parenthetical marks ſhould be 
. * ccompanied ich every point, which 
the ſenſe would require, if the paren- 
theſis were omitted. But the comma, 
if not the ſemi- colon and the colon, 1s 
ſuperfluous; becauſe the pauſe, which 
is neceſſarily made at the beginning 
and the end of the parentheſis, while 
the reader or the ſpeaker is giving his 


Voice a different modulation, is, at leai, 


equal 


tain, 
d be 
thich 
aren- 
nimma, 
n, 1s 


zhich 


ning 
yhile 
; his 
leaſt, 


qual 
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ſoch impreſſions, a ekvatet voice: j] 
defiroy the effect of the paſſage, ancꝭ pre- 
ſent but an anne detimearioti of the 
paſſions. N 

That 'I tight not Wo Aeuted of OY 
rrefentarion; I have here uſect the atithe?'s 
term, note of exclamation; u 1 think 
it not half ſo expreſſive as the generally 
adopted term, note of admiraticn. 


I confeſs myſelf to be one of thoſe who 
contend that a parentheſis demands every 
point which the ſenſe would require, if 
the parentheſis were omitted, except when 
the parentheſis 1s interrogative, or excla- 
matory. 

It is my opinion, that the parenthetical 
marks are merely to ſhew the inſertion of 
an oblique paſſage, and convey no pre- 
eiſe time of pauſe, other than the princi- 
pal ſentence would require, without thoſe 

marl:s : 
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Ellap an Punguation, 
equal in time to a comma, and is ſuf- 
ficiently marked by the parenthetical 
| characters, without the addition of that 
point. In this caſe, the comma is in- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_ deed frequently and very properly omit- 
ted in books, which, in e are ac- 


curately inna. 
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Remarks, | 


uf⸗ 


cal cible to a narrow limit. 


Have the patenthetica} marks any time 


in- 


mary points have? Or 

Are the parenthetical marks e 
only to an oblique paſſage? 

It appears to be more . 
preciſion, that they ſhould be conſidered 
in the latter ſenſe ; for, in the other caſe, 
they muſt be underſtood to convey diffe- 
rent pauſes in different ſituations. 

The comma, ſemi-colon, colon, - and 
period, are the indices to four diſtinct 
ſuſpenſions of the voice: the parentheti- 
cal characters direct to a modulation of 
the voice only; and, therefore, cannot be 
of advantage to good reading . 
the coalition of the former. 


9 - THUS 


marks: but the argument is eaſily redu- | 


of pauſe annexed to them, as the four pri- 7 


— <bean BAEE co on 2 we — 4 111. — .. — vr 
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'-where I thought them deficient; and, in 
_ quſtice, 1 confeſs: that all thofe, which! 
have not noticed, either meet my opinion 
- fully, or contain fuch trifling blemiſhes 


variations of phraſe and conſtruttion, 


would be tedious, difficult, and ineffe 


— — — . ——— oO — — — — f ]—— —— — — Hl — . ͤLAZZ—᷑ĩ Vw m ⁰¹w ĩ ¹⅛ꝛ.˙·˙¾ ] he 
- 1 N * 6 -* 2 * * 


HUS far I have freely given ny 
opinion upon the preceding rules 


as it Would be deemed ee to 
object to. 11 

To produce · * Gaſſgient for even 
 purpols.of compoſition, in all the poſſib 


tual ; their number would deſtroy the 
utility. A nice acquaintanee with punc 
-tuation is not, in my opinion, Rttainabk 
by rules, as a knowledge of ſyntax mal 
be acquired; but it muſt be procured u 
a kind of internal conviction, that tit 


rules. of grammar are never to be vie 
Aated 
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lated, - What I mean, by never violating 
he rules of grammar, is, that a proper 
onnexion be always preſerved, in com- 
wound ſentences, between the nominative 
aſe, however complex, and its verb; 
he verb and its objective caſe, however 
omplex ; the relative and its antecedent. 
and this is to be chiefly attained by a libe- 
i and proper uſe of the comma. 

I have before obſerved, that thoſe, who 
re intimate with the proper uſe of the 
omma, will ſeldom be at a loſs in placing 


n my 
rules, 
d, in 
ich! 
)1ni0n 
niſhes 
cal to 


even | 
ble other points; and, the more I review 
Aion's vpinion, the more ſtrongly do I feel 


effe onvinced of its truth. 
the 


pune 


Few will heſitate in placing the period; 
or almoſt all know when the ſenſe is com- 
Pete; and, confequently, ſuppoſing them 
eſeſſed of the comma's uſe and of the 
Wriod's ſituation, the difficulty is reduced 
che remaining two only. The colon 
yer intervenes in grammatical conſtruc- 

| \C tion, 
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tion, and the ſxmi-colon but ſeldom, 
they are both chiefly uſeful in marking 
the degree of connexion between one ſen agaj 
"tence and another; and, in this, the co but 
nexion may be ſo variouſly felt, by differen tive, 
people, that two will ſeldom agree in . yore 
uſe of theſe points in the ſame paſſage. MW read, 


Whenever I am doubtful if a ſenten It 
will admit a comma, I generally end my that | 
 hefitation. by inſerting it, provided it rally 
not militate againſt grammar; always pre parte 
ferring a rigid to a relaxed punCtuatioMWyoull 
The latter may preſent the ſentence conffWrules. 
Fuſed ; but the former muſt preſerve ¶ ſclect 


diſtin. 1 5 chapt 
| Punctuation ſhould lead to the ſenlenown 
the ſenſe will guide to modulation a "at | 
emphaſis, When. punctuation perform benefi 
its office thus, it will point out likesiffeamf 
the grammatical conſtruction; for: t1 tyely 
ſenſe of a paſſage and its grammatic twill 
conſtruction are inſeparable. It follovgWſ*2ce, 
that a knowledge of grammar is neceſſary "at | 
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it certainly is; and I ſpeak with — 
conviction, that any rules, militating 
againſt grammar, may be made ſpecious, 
but they will ultimately be found defec- 
tive. They may give a pleaſing flow to 
words, but often ann es the 
reader, 

ence It certainly is among our deſiderata, 
m that juſt punctuation ſhould be more gene- 
rally cultivated. Did it form an attentive 
part of our-education, a referenee to books 
would teach the-minutice better than any 
rules. Impreſſed with this idea, I have 
ſelected the quetations that follow this 
chapter, and pointed them agreeably to my 
own feelings, being inclined to think, 
that grammarians will be more readily 
benefitted by this method than by the 
examples. to particular rules. By atten- 
vely conſidering theſe quorations, I truſt, 
it will be tound, that, in a compound ſen- 
tence, I have not inſerted one point but 
hat has a collateral dependence vpon 
C 2 ſome 


ſome other, and naturally leads to the 
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completion of the ſenſe. Such is the pro- 
per office of the points; but, ſo many arc 
the combinations of phraſe, ſo various the 
degrees of connexion, and ſo different may 
be the gfammatical conſtruction, that de. 
tached examples of ſimple, or even of 
combined, ſentences, can never teach that V 
part of punctuation which may juſtly be duce 
termed the elegant and the claſſical. tre c 
In poetry, where ſubordinate ſentence ¶ Brit: 
mult be introduced ſo as to preſerve the diſta 
rhime or meaſure, punctuation is mor: 
particularly ſerviceable 10 the ſenſe. I — 
proſe, the habitual phraſe of life, we car 
more readily perceive it; and the omi 
ſion or inſertion of a point does not long rides 
ſuſpend the judgement from difcoveriagMinpert 
the meaning of an author: but, in met b 7 
gal compoſitions, where ſentences are i, 
complete for, perhaps, four or five lint 
together, a proper uſe of the points agree 
ably facilitates our approximation to 
ſenſe; 
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che ſenſe; and we find pleaſure in the peruſal 
proportionate to the readineſs and eaſe 
with which we diſcover the meaning of. 
our author. 


ro- 


HEN the Romans, attacked on all 
ſides by the Barbarians,” were re- 
duced to the neceſſity of defending the cen- 
tre of their empire, they abandoned Great 
nee Britain, as well. as ſeveral other of their 
the diſtant provinces, The iſland,“ thus 


nore "oh C3 left 
In po — 

cn This comma ſhews inftantly, without any farther 

* reference to the conſtruction, that Romans 15 not the 


nominative caſe to atiacled. and likewiſe renders 
long evident that arracked is the nn. and not the 
ring imperfect tenſe. 
ett. b This is dependent upon the comma after Ne- 
> 1n- 11215 ; for, if the former were omitted, the latter ſhould : 
lines be eraſed, 

d Where the nomiunite caſe and its verb are 
not connected by juxta-poſition, it is univerſal to con- 
10 them by commas. | 
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left to itſelf, became a prey to the na- 
tions inhabiting the ſhores of the Bal- 
tic;* who, having firſt deſtroyed the 
ancient inhabitants, and for a long time 
reciprocally annoyed each other, eftabliſh- 
ed ſeveral ſovereignties in the ſouthern 
part of the iſland, afterwards called Eng: 
land, which at length were united, under 


Egbert, into- one kingdom. T 
| DR EoLuz, rator 
AN old Greek epigrammatiſt,* in- hey: 
tending to ſhew the miſeries that at- re 
| ie fir 


tend the laſt ſtage of man,* impre- 
cates,* upon thoſe who are ſo fooliſh 
as to wiſh for long life,“ the calamity MW — 


of e 

Ca þ 4 . N | liſtinct 
e A ſemi- colon; the ſentence being ſo long, that, g D. 
with an inferior point, it would have been confuſed, entially 
This quotation conſiſts of long periods, that ar Hie, | 
compoſed of ſubſervient ſentences, chiefly divide! BY, be | 
by commas. | 2 litted ] 
a & b A ſentence intervenes between a nomin- Wh, - 1 
tive caſe and its verb. teriod a 
cd A ſentence intervenes between a verb and 122 a Cc 
its objective caſe. 
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la. WM of continuing to grow old from century 
al- to century. He thought that no adven- 
he MW ticious or. foreign pain was requiſite ;*® 
me chat decrepitude itſelf was an epitome of 
ſh- whatever is dreadful; and nothing could 
ern be added, to the curſe of age, but that it, 
ig: ſhould be extended beyond its natural 
der limits. | | 

The moſt indifferent or negligent ſpec- 
i. ¶ tator can indeed ſcarcely retire, without. 
heavineſs of heart, from a view of the laſt 


. ſcenes of the tragedy of life & in which, 
re. e finds thoſe,, who, in the former parts of 
iſh C4 the 
ty | 
of ef Semi-colons divide theſe ſub-{entences into 


liſtinct parts. He thought is underſtood before each. 
g Diſtinctaeſs and preciſion are two qualities eſ- 
entially to be ſtudied in punctaation: never to con- 
ue, but always to elucidate, are maxims invariably 
0 be purſued; For this reaſon, a ſemi-colon is ad- 
utted here, becauſe here ſeems to be the greateſt 
aſm in the connexion. The other ſentences of this 
eriod are too cloſely interwoven to admit of more; 
122 a comma. 


— > —— — 
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the drama, were-diſtinguiſhed by oppoſi- 


tion of conduct, contrariety of deſigns, 
and diſſimilitude of perſonal qualities, all 


involved in one common diſtreſs, and all 
ſtruggling with affliction ® which _ Can- 


not hope to overcome. 

The other miſeries, which way-lay our 
paſſage through. the world, wiſdom may 
eſcape, and fortitude may conquer. By 


caution and circumſpection, we may ſteal. 


along, with very little to obſtruct or in- 
commode us; by ſpirit and vigour, we 
may force a way, and reward the vexation 

of 


h If it were the author's intent, in this paſſage, 
to ſay, all involved in one common diftreſs, (which 
they cannot hope to overcome,) and all ſtrugglim 
« with afflition which they cannot hope to overcome,” 
then a comma after afiiFion would be neceſſary, to 
prevent the relative from connecting more with fi- 
tion than with diffre/+. 


i The other miſeries is the objective caſe to the verb 
eſcape and conguer, and is therefore guided to then, 
from intervening matter, by commas. 


PUNCTUATION. &#r 
of conteſt by the pleaſures of victory. 
But a time muſt come, when our policy 


and bravery ſhall be equally uſeleſs; when 


we ſhall all fink into helpleſſneſs and ſad- 
neſs,* without any power of receiving ſo- 
lace from the pleaſures that have former- 
ly delighted us, or any proſpect of emer- 
ging into a ſecond poſſeſſion. of the bleſ- 
fings that we have loſt. 

The induſtry of man has. indeed not been 
wanting in endeavours, ! to procure com 
forts for theſe hours of dejection and melan- 


choly, and to gild the dreadful gloom with 
artificial light. The moſt uſual ſupport 
of 


3 


k All that: follows this- is connected with, and 


ſerves to extend the. ſenſe: of, when wwe ſhall all fink. 


into helpleſſneſs and ſadneſs ; but, did it connect with 
auben our policy and bravery ſhall be equally uſeleſs, 
only a comma aſter 2. e could be admitted. 


The two ſentences which follow this, and which 
are introduced by the-infinitive-moods, 7o-procure and 
te gild, are dependent equally upon the ſubſtantive en- 
deawours; and, therefore, a comma is here introduced, 
asin all ſimilar caſes, to ſhewthe equality of connexion. 
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of old age is wealth: he, whoſe poſſeſ- 
fions are large and whoſe cheſts are full, 
imagines himſelf always fortified againſt 
invaſions on his authority. If he has loſt 
all other means of government, if his 
ſtrength and his reaſon fail him, he can 
at laſt alter his will; and, therefore, all" 
that have hopes muſt likewiſe have fears, 
and he may ſtill continue to give laws to 
ſuch as have not ceaſed to regard their 

own intereſt. | 
This is indeed too frequently the cita- 
del of the dotard, the lait fortreſs to which 
age. 


— 


m If a comma were admitted in this place it 
would rather tend to confuſe, by making two ſen- 
tences of one that is not too long. It might not be 
indefenſible; but an attention ought to be paid to 
the keeping of every ſentence diſtin; and, as it at 
preſent ſtands, the commas after he and full lead, 
directly from the nominative cafe to the verb. 

no Commas might be admitted here, without 
militating againſt grammar; but it is unneceſſary to, 
multiply points where the ſenſe o, a paſſage is evi- 
dent. 


tory 


ef- 
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age retires, and..in which he makes the 
ſtand againſt the upſtart race that ſeizes 
his domains, ? diſputes his commands, 4 
and cancels his preſcriptions. But here, 
though there may be ſafety, there is no 
pleaſure ; and what remains is but a proof 
that more was once poſſeſſed; 

Nothing ſeems to have been more uni- 
verſally dreaded by the — than or- 
bity,* or want of children; and, indeed, 
to a man who has ſurvived all. the com- 
panions of his youth, all who have par- 
ticipated his pleaſures and his cares, have 
been engaged in. the fame events, and 
filled their minds with the ſame concep- 
tions, 


_ 


——u— 


p Three or more verbs, having the ſame no- 
minative caſe, and immediately following one ano- 
ther, are ſeparated by commas. | 

r Want of children is explanatory of orbity, there - 
fore a comma is inſerted ; for two ſubſtantives, con- 
netted by the disjunctive or, ſhould have 2 comma 
between them, if the latter ſubſtantive be explanay 
tory of the former. 
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tions, this full-peopled world is a diſmal 
folitude. He ftands forlorn and filent, 
neglectedꝰ or inſulted; in the midſt of mul. 


titudes, animated with hopes. which he 7 
cannot ſhare, and employed in buſineſs 11 
which he is no longer able to forward* or ya 
retard; nor can he find any, to whom his of 
life or his death are of importance, unleſs 
Ys 5 i col 
he has ſecured: ſome domeſtic gratifica- ſor 
tions, ſome tender employments,. and en- _ 
deared himſelf to ſome, whoſe intereſt and * 
gratitude may unite them to him. 7 
So different are the colours of life, as 
we look forward to the future, or back- - 
ward to the paſt; and ſo different the bes 
opinions 
s Inſulted, not being explanatory of neg lected, 3 12 
comma is unneceſſarv. hav 
t Theſe verbs are in the ſame ſituation, retard not the 
explaining forward. two 
ue y The reaſen for ſemĩ- colons here ariſes from that be « 
principle of perſpicuity which is the eſſence of punc- tha 
tuation. Had commas only been uſed, there. would 5 


have 


ent, 
1u]- 


nels 


his 


leſs 
ca. 
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opinions and ſentiments which this contra- 
riety of appearance naturally praduces ;? 


that the converſation of the old and young 
ends, generally, with contempt or pity on 
either fide, To a young man, entering 
the world with fulneſs of hope and ardour 


of purſuit, nothing is ſo; unpleaſing as the 
cold caution, the faint expectations, the 


ſcrupulous diffidence, which experience 
and diſappointments certainly infuſe : and 
the old man wonders, in his turn, that the 
world never can grow wiſer ; that neither 
precepts nor teſtimonies can cure boys of 
their credulity and ſufficiency ; and that 
not one can be convinced that ſnares are 

| laid 


—_—_— 


— 


— 


* 0 = 


have been no diſtinction between the connexion of 


the parts of one ſentence, and the connexion between 
two ſentences. Whenever a caufe is declared it ſhould 
be directed to its conſequence by even points; thus, 
that the con verſation, &c. is the conſequence to the 
two preceding ſentences, and the equality of points 
renders it evident that it has an equal * 


upon both, 
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laid for him, till he finds. himſelf ens 

. e | 
Thus, one generation is 0 the 
ſcorn and wonder of the other; and the 
notions of the old and young are like 
1iquors of different gravity and texture, 
which never can unite. 
youth, ſublimed by health and volatilized 
by paſſion, ſoon leave behind them the 
phlegmatic ſediment of warineſs and de- 
Jiberation, and burſt out in temerity and 
_ -enterprize. ©, The tenderneſs, therefore, 
which nature infuſes, and which long ha- 
bits of beneficence confirm, is neceſſary 
to reconcile ſuch oppoſition ; and an old 
man muſt be a father,” to bear, with pa- 
tience, 


— — — 


» Wherever the expreſſion is ſuch as would be 
tranſlated into Latin by a prepoſition and a gerun- 
dial adjective, a comma muſt always precede ; for 
that expreſſion is rendered into Engliſh, in order t«. 
In this place, 7 bear. means in order to bear; and 
this is a diſtinction between the two ways in which 
the infinitive mcsd may be ulcd, 


The ſpirits of 


PUNCTUATION. 47 


tience, thoſe follies and abſurdities, which 


he will. perpetually imagine himſelf to find 
in the ſchemes and expectations, the plea- 
ſures and the ſorrows, of thoſe who have 
not yet been hardened by time, and chilled 
by fruſtration. 

Yet it may be doubted, wat the 
pleaſure of ſeeing children ripening into 
ſtrength be not-over-balanced, by the pain 


of ſeeing ſome fall in the bloſſom, and 


others blaſted in their growth ; ſome ſha- 
ken down by ſtorms, ſome tainted with 


cankers, and ſome ſhrivelled in the ſhade; 


and whether he, that extends his care be- 
yond himſelf, does not multiply his anxi- 
eties *more than his pleaſures, and weary 
himſelf, to no purpoſe, by ſuperintending 
what he cannot regulate. | 
But, though age be, to every order of 
human beings, ſufficiently terrible, it is 
e parti- 


— — 


— 


x 'Subſtantives immediately following one another, 
in the ſame caſe, and joined in pairs by the conjunc- 
uon and, are ſeparated, in pairs, by commas. 


cnc. . 


— — kum 33 — 
— — — 30 —— — — 
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particularly to be dreaded by fine ladig 
who have had no other end or ambitia 
than to fill up the day and the night with 
dreſs, diverſions, and flattery; and who, 
having made no acquaintance with knoy: 
ledge or with buſineſs, have conſtantly 
caught all their ideas from the current 
prattle of the hour, and been indebted, 
for all their happineſs, to compliment 
and treats. With theſe ladies, age begins 
early, and, very often, laſts long; it be- 
gins, hen their beauty fades, when 
their mirth loſes its ſprightlineſs, and thei 
| motion its eaſe, From that time, all 
| +4: 0_ 
| 


* 


— 


| | 7 2 A noun or pronoun iu what is called the cal: 
abſolute, and the participle, Oc. with which it 13 
connected, ſhould be ſeparated from the reſt of tlie 
ſentence by a comma; and if it occur, as here, in 
the middle of a ſentence, it requires a comma before 
| and after it. The antecedent to who (fine ladies) * 
| underſtood to precede the participle having. 

aa A comma after it begins, to ſhew it connects not 
more with aol en their beauty feats, than with wha 
| aber mirth bojes, &e. 


PUNCTUATION. 9 
hich gave them joy vaniſhes from about 
hem; they hear the praiſes beſtowed on 
thers, which uſed to ſwell their boſoms 
ith exultation; they viſit the ſeats of 
licity, and endeavour to continue tho 
abit of 'being delighted, But pleaſure is 
nly received when we believe that we 
ve it in rerurn: neglect and petulanee 
nform them that their power and their 
alue are paſt; and what then remains, 
ur a tedious and comfortleſs uniformity 
f time, without any motion of the heart 
r exerciſe of the reaſon ? 

Yet, however age may diſcourage us, 
y its appearance, from conſidering it in 
roſpect, we ſhall all, by degrees, certain- 
y be old; and, therefore, we ought to 
nquire what proviſion can be made 
gainſt that time of diſtreſs, what happi- 
cſs can be ſtored up againſt the winter of 
fe, and how we may pafs our latter years 
ith ſerenity and cheerfulneſs. 


= © D If 


pleaſure, are quickly recollected; and the 


be reached only by virtue and devotion. 


relief .of decaying man. He that grow 
old without religious hopes, as he declines 


_ a gulph of bottomleſs miſery; in 
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I it. has been found, by the experiente 
of mankind, that not even the beſt ſeaſons 
of life are able to ſupply ſufficient gratif. 
cations, without anticipating uncertain fe. 
licities, it cannot ſurely be ſuppoſed, tha il 
old age, worn with labours, harraſſed with MW II 
anxieties, and tortured with diſeaſes, ſhould MWtions 
have any gladneſs of its own, or feel any 
ſatisfaction from the contemplation of the 
preſent. All the comfort that can now be 
expected muſt be recalled from the pal; 
or borrowed from the future: the paſt is 
very ſoon exhauſted ; all .the events or 
actions, of which the memory can afford 


future lies beyond the grave, where it cu 


Piety is the only proper and adequae 


into imbecility, and feels pains and or- 
rows inceſſantly crowding upon him, fall 


which 


PUNCTUATION. gt 
ice i which every reflection muſt plunge him 
ns i deeper, and where he finds only new grada- 


if WY ions of anguith and precipices of horror. 
ll 0 No. 6g, RAMBLER. 


vith 1NvAS! ONS from abroad, inſurrec- 
uld tions at home, even private murders and 
poiſonings, were apprehended. To deny 
the reality of the plot was to be an accom- 
lice ; to heſitate was criminal : royaliſt,* 
publican, churchman, ſectary, courtier, 


D 2 patriot, 


—_ i. — * — — —_— 


— 1 — — 


a In the edition of Hume, 1782, I find this paſ- 
ge pointed thus : © royalift, repablican ; ; churchman, 
ſeary ; courtier, patziot ; all parties concurred in 
the deluſion.” This method of punctuation un- 
bubtedly marks the antitheſes, by ſeparating them 
ith ſemri-colons, but it leads from grammatical. 
vaſtrution ; for roxali/t, republican, chuxchman, ſec= 
ary, courtier, patrict, all parties, are the nominative 
aſes to the verb concurred, and ſhould be equally 
need with it; whereas, in Hume, all parties ap- 
ars the only nominative caſe to the verb, by beirg 
Cloſely attached; and royalif, republican, church- 
n, ſeary, courtier, patriot, have no verb to can-. 
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patriot, all partics, concurred in the de. 


luſion. in 
Hum's Exe. Hiar. vol. viii, p· 74 


f HAVE always preferred cheerful. 
neſs to mirth; the latter J conſider as an 
act. the former as a habit, of the mind. 


eee 


fulneſs fixed and permanent. Thoſ are 
often rajſed into the greateſt tranſports of 
mirth, who are ſubject to the greateſt de- 
preſſions of melanc ly : on the contrary, 
© chearfulneſs, though it does not give 


— 2 


' The commas, after ad and habit, ſhew theſe 
words to belong equally to of the mind; and preclude 
the neceſſity of repeating of the mind after each. 

b Mirth is Sort and tranfien. The ſenſe here 
is complete; but the latter ſentence, cheerfulne/s fixed 
and permanent, is connected with it, in grammatical 
conſtruction, by having the verb i underflood\ there 
Fore no ſtronger point than a ſemi-colon can be ad- 
niitted. 

e A comma after cheerfulne/;, becauſe the ſucceed- 
ing words intervene between that and its verb, jr 
dann and form no part of the nominative caſe, 


PUNCTUATION. 5 
ce Ml the mind ſuch an exquiſtte gladneſa, pre- 
vents us from falling into any depths-of 
4 WM forrow.- Mirth is like a flaſh of lightning, 


that breaks through a gloom of clouds, 
and glitters for 32 moment; cheerfulneſs 


5 keeps up a kind of day - light in the mind. 
F and fills it with a 1 and perpervdl 
a ſerenity.” 

ae SPrcraroR. 
; of 

de- oy AS 4 moderate ſhare of reſentment is. 


iy, uſeful i in ĩts effects, ſo it is innocent in it- 
ive ſelf; nay, often, commendable. The vir- 
the W tue of mildnefs is no leſs remote from in- 
ſenſibility, on the one hand, than from 
fury, on the other. It implies, that 
D 3 we 


159 


0 b On the one: had): and on oh ae 

merely explanatory; for which reaſon they are ſe«- 
parated by commas, the ſenſe being fully com- 

pete without theſe words *. 

* Commas. here ſupply the place of little parentheſes, if I: 
nay be_altowed the expreſſion; and parentheſes ſhould never Cy 
de uſed where comms are · ſufficient, to prevent confution in 


the mind of the reader —T bis note is an obſervation of Mr. A, 
«to it mentioned in page 9. 
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we are angry only upon proper occaſions, Ml me: 
and in a due degree; © that we- are ne. Ml ind; 
ver tranſported beyond: thee bounds: of de. rity 
cency, or indulge a deep and: laſting re. ¶ ſhoc 
ſentment 3 that we do not follow, e but N ſces 
lead, f our paſſion, governing it as ou Mwhe 
ſervant, not ſubmitting ovrſelves to it Th. 
as our maſter. Under. theſe regulations MW 7 
it is certainty excuſable, when moved only 
by private wrongs; and, being excited. by ſhall 
the injuries which others ſuffer, it be- Nauili 
ſpeaks a generous mind, and deſeryes com: Neone 

mendation. 


* — — * 


c No greater point is admiſible, becauſe 
Ir implier is underſtood in both theſe -phaces;; and 
no leſs point would bg proper, becauſe the ſen- 

_ Fences, which theſe ſemi-colons ſeparate, are con- 
pound; and would have been confuſed by, ſo ſhort: 
point as a comma. 

e ef Theſe commas are FENOPY N19 each 
* ; and one alone taken away would injure th 
grammatical conſtruction; for follow and lad belong 
alike to the objective caſe, cur paſſion. The comma 
prevent the needleſs circumlocution, that awe di 1 


folk our paſſion, but trad our f aſſten. 
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ns, mendation. Shall a good man feel no 
ne- ¶ indignation againſt" injuſtice and: barba« 
de- MW rity ? s not even when he is witneſs to 
re. ¶ ſhocking. inſtances of them? i When he 
but MW ſees a friend baſely and n treated; 


our when he obſerves 

it Th oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's contimely, 

ons The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 

That patient merit-of the unworthy. takes z? 

by ball He ſtill enjoy himſelf in perfect tran- 

be. Mquility * ? Will it be a crime, if he 

m · N conceives the leaſt reſentment.? Will it 

not be rather ſomewhat criminal, if he is 

deſtitute of it? In ſuch cafes, we are 

— ſo far from being aſhamed of- 
l 9 our 


» 


8 


g The queſtion ſeems to be ſuſpended, and con- 
inued as if by an after-thought : and does not ap- 
ear wholly zo conclude tif h. A ſemi- colon might 
e placed after barbarity, without impropriety; for 
de note of interrogation there does not admit a 
"ger pauſe, 
iK One queſtion. only. is conta ined between 
k, and it conſiſts of two ſuppoſitions preparative 
the interrogations. 


mm 


ly, n as what we count laudable and me. 
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our anger, as of ſomething mean, tha 
we are proud of it and. confeſs. it open- 


ritorious.“ 
HorLLANp. 


DE AR Senſibility!“ Source inex- 
hauſted of all that's precious in our joys 
or coſtly in our ſorrows! > Thou chain- 
eſt the martyr down upon his. bed of WM 
ſtraw; and it is thou who. lifteſt him up c 
to heaven. Eternal fountain of our. feet: 
ings! it is here I trace thee, and this i 
thy divinity that ſtirs with me; not 

vi that, 


* 


_ — 


14& m Theſe ſentences are perſectly of one 1. g 


ture; they may be eraſed, and the paſſage woult * 
ſtill preſerve a meaning; but theſe carry it onwar * 
to a more extended ſenſe. 2 
a b Theſe are ſentences of invocation, where! five 
fenfibility is perſonified, and addreſſed as ſomething a/ ito: 
mirable: a note of admiration, therefore, finds i 


proper place here, and points out a zealous ven- 
ration. 


PUNCTUATION. zy 
that, in ſome ſad and ſickening mo- 
ments, my foul. ſhrinks back upon 
* herſelf, and: ſtartles at deſtruction ;* 
(mere pomp of. words!)* but that. I 
feel ſome generous joys and generous: 


cares beyond myſelf. All comes from 


thee, great & great Senſorium of the 
world, which. vibrates, if à hair of our 
E 55cn4 head 


— 


c 


tence intraduced, and dividing another, not deemed - 
ſuficiĩently comprehenſve without it. Not that is im- 
mediately connetted in grammatical conſtructian with 
my ſoul. frinks back upon herſelf, and the intervening 
ſentence ts conſequently incloſed with commas. 


ets f The parenthetical marks are evidently pro- 


per, becauſe they incloſe a ſentence different from 
the context, which may be omitted without ſubtract- 


ing from the plenitude of the ſenſe ; and the note of 
admiration is introduced to mark a ſudden expreſ- 
ive - feeling of the; mind, ſomewhat bordering upon 
irony. | 85 

g For the omiſſion of a comma, ſee Remarks 
s upon the Eſſay en Punctuatien, page 9. 


e dh fome ſad and flekening mumenta, ina n- | 


——— ——̃̃ ̃ —-— —— — — — 
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head but fall upon the ground, in the re- 
moteſt deſert of thy creation: Sr ERNI. 


HEBREWS, XII. 18.7 

For we truſt we have a good conſcience, ¶ be 
TRUST! truſt we have a good con. 
ſcience! Surely, if there is any thing in 
this life which a man may depend upon; 
and to the knowledge of which he is ca- 
h — 

a2 have choſen this ſermon of Sternes, as much 
for the beauty of its-reaſoning, as for its ſerving to 
ſhew, in a forcible manner; the power of points. It 
has long been à cuſtomz. which would have been 
% more honoured in the breach-than the obſervance,” to 


„ 


ſubſtitute a daſh. (—) in many places where points h 
would have as full an effect. This. needleſs ſubſlitu- Joy" 
tion has, perhaps, contributed ſomething ta the obſcu · this 
rity in which punctuation and Sterne have been equal · hay 
ly involved; for I know no other author, whoſe works wit 
have been ſo terribly be-daſhed, or who has been the 


generally conſidered more unintelligible. The abo- 
lition of theſe ſometimes unneceſſary marks, I hope, 
will: bring Sterne down to the common ſcale-of rea- 
ſon; his faint and maſterly touches will, I truſt, be 
not leſs felt when deprived of ſuch needleſs trapping · 
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pable of arriving* upon the moſt indiſpu- 
table evidence, it mult. be this very thing, 
whether he bas a good conſcience or not. 

If a man thinks at all, he cannot well 
be a ſtranger to, the true ſtate of this ac- 
count: he muſt be privy to his own 
thoughts and deſires; he muſt remember 
his paſt purſuits, and know certainly the 
true ſprings. and motives, which, in gene- 
tal, have governed the actions of his life. 

In other matters we may he: deceived 
by. falſe appearances; and, as the wiſe 
man.complains,. hardly. do we gueſs arigbt 
at. the. things. that are upon the. earth, and. 

| with 


7— — 


ß — Att. 


b If the following words, upon the moſt indifputath 
widence, had connected with if there is any-thing in 
this life which a man may depend upon, a comma muſt 
have been inſerted at b; but, as they connect only 
with the expreſſion which immediately precedes them, 
the comma is, of courſe, omitted... 

In all the editions of Sterne this word is printed 
». TI have here taken the liberty to correct it, the 
expreſſion not being grammatical, and the correction 
ſo eaſily made, without the neceſſity of altering the 
ſorm of the ſenteuce, 


— 
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with labour do we find the things that ar: 
before us: but, here, the mind has all the 
evidence and facts within herſelf;< is con- 
ſcious of the web ſhe has wove; knows 
its texture and fineneſs, and the exact 
ſhare which every paſſion has had, in 
working upon the ſeveral defigns which 
virtue or vice has planned before her, 
Now, as conftience is nothing elſe but 
the knowledge which the mind has, within 
herſelf, of this; and the judgement, either 
of approbation or cenſure, which it un- 
rvoidably makes upon the ſucceſſive ac- 
tions of our lives; it is plain, you will 
ſay, from the very terms of the propoſi- 
tion, whenever this inward teſtimony goes 
againſt. a man, and he ſtands ſelf- accufed, 
| that 


Mk. Es — 


K ht. wat. OS CES IO | 


bt... — —— T4 Lind —— — 2 — 


cd The nominative caſe to theſe verbs, is and 
knows, is the mind, which occurs in the preceding 
fentence, and 1s here underſtood before-them. Semi- 
colons are admitted, becauſe, the laſt ſentence being 
long, they render diſtin the grammatical conſtruc- 
tion and the meaning ef the author, 
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that he muſt neceſſarily be a guilty mas; 
and, on the contrary, when the report is 
{favourable on his fide, and his heart con- 
demns him not, that it is not a matter of 
truſt, as the apoſtle intimates, but a mat- 
ter of certainty and fan, that the con- 
ſcience is good, and that the man muſt 
be good alſo, 

At firſt ſight, this may ſeem to be a 
true ſtate of the caſe: and I make no 
doubt, but the knowledge of right and 
wrong is ſo truly impreſſed upon the mind 
of man, that, did no ſuch thing ever 
happen, as that the conſcience of a man, 
by long habits of fin, might (as the 
Scripture aſſures us it may) inſenſibly be- 
come hard; and, like ſome tender parts 
of his body, by much ſtreſs and continual 
hard uſage, loſe, by degrees, that nice. 
ſenſe and perception with which God and 
nature endowed it: did this never hap- 
pen; or was it certain that ſelf- love could 
neyer hang the leaſt bias upon the judge- 

| ment; 
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ment; or that the little intereſts beloy 
could riſe up and perplex the faculties of 
our upper regions, and encompaſs them 
about with clouds and- thick darkneſs; 
could no fuch thing as favour and affec. 
tion enter this ſacred court ; did wir dif- 
dain to take a bribe in it, or was aſhamed 
to ſhew its face, as an advocate for an un- 
warrantable enjoyment; or, laſtly, were 
we aſſured that inTEREsT ſtood always 
unconcerned whilſt the cauſe was hearing, 
and that .yAas$ION never got into the 
judgement · ſeat and pronounced ſantence,* 
in the ſtead of REAasoN, which is ſuppoſed 
| always 


— 


r * — 


e I will ſubmit another manner of pointing this 
ſentence, and ſhew how it will affect the ſenſe ;— 
and that rAssION never got into the judgement-/eat, 
and pronounced ſentence inſtead of R 8 as0N. As I have 
pointed it in the text, the comma after ſentence, and 
the omiſſion of it after judgement-ſeat, makes the cos · 
mnexion equal; and ſhew that paſfon not only uſurps 
the judgement-ſeat, but alſo uſurps the privilege of 
pronouncing ſentence ; both of which are the ſeat 
ad privilege of regſon. 
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always to-preſide and determine upon the 
caſe: was this truly ſo, as the objection 
muſt ſuppoſe, no doubt, then, the reli- 
gious and moral ſtate of a man would be 
exactly what he himſelf eſteemed it, and 
the guilt or innocence of every man's 
life could be known, in general, by no 
better meaſure than the degrees of his 
own approbation and cenſure. | 


I own, in one caſe, whenever a man's 
conſcience does accuſe him, (as it ſeldom 
errs on that ſide,) that he is guilty ; and, 
unleſs in melancholy and hypocondriac 
caſes, we may ſafely pronounce upon it, 
that there is always ſufficient ground for 
the accuſation, 


But the converſe of the propoſition, 
will not hold true; namely, that, when- 
ever there is guilt, the conſcience 
muſt accuſe; and, if it does not, that 
2 man is therefore innocent. This is 


not fact; ſo that the common conſola- 
tion, 


0 . + 
* . 
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' :nearer to it, and try the truth of this rule 


of the nominative caſe to the verb 7s, and they are 
conjunction yet ; yer leads on to the pronoun you ; al 


conſequence of the three preceding ſentences ; and 


power. 
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tion, f which-ſome good chriſtian-or other 
is hourly adminiſtering to bimſelf, that, 
be thanks God, his mind does not miſpiv! 
vim, and that, conſequently, ht bas a go 
. Conſcience, becauſe he has a quiet one,s it 
fallacious; and," as current as the infe. 
' Fence is, and as infallible as the rule ap. 
pears at firſt ſight, yet, when you look 


upon plain facts,“ you ſee it liable to ſo 
much error from a falſe application; the 
principle upon which it goes ſo often per- 
verted ; the whole force of it loſt, and 
Jometimes ſo vilely caſt away ;! that it i 
pain- 


0 
ronſ 
leſc 
or d: 
cl 
ng 
epr. 


od 


— — 


fg The ſentences which intervene form no part 


therefore ſeparated by commas. 
hi & k The conjunction and connects with the 


which is effeted by commas. 
1 The ſentence which follows this reference is 4 


is therefore attached to them by points of equal 
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painful to produce the common exaraples 
rom human life which confirm the ac: 
ount. | 


Aman Gall Si bs (page and r de- 
hauched in his principles; exceptionable 
n his conduct to che. world; ſhall live 

ameleſe, in the open commiſſion of a ſin 
hich no reaſon or pretence can juſtify; 
z fin, by which, contrary to all the work- 

gs of humanity, he ſhall ruin, for ever; 
he deluded” partner of his guilt, rob her 
ff her beſt dowry, and not only cover her 
wn head with-diſhonour,- but involve a 
whole virtuous family in ſhame and ſor- 
ow for her fake : ſurely, you will think, 
ronſcience muſt lead ſuch a man a trou- 
leſome life; he can have no reſt, night 
or day, from its reproaches. Alas! con- 
9 0 had ſomething elſe to do, all this 

h 


ne, than break in upon him: as Elijah 


eproached the god Baal, this domeſtic 
od was either talking or purſuing, or was 
p E. in 
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in a journey; or, Peradventure, he Acht, n Ar 
could not be awoke.” heart 

Perhaps u was gone out, in companyſhriva 
with HoNOUR, to fight a duel; 10 pay off ꝛotic 
ſome debt at play; or dirty annuity,” thMerph: 
bargain of his luſt. Perhaps coxnscienceMniſer 
all this time, was engaged at home, talking i(igt 
loud againſt petty larceny, and executing gh: 
vengeance upon ſome ſuch puny crime fm 
as his fortune and rank in life ſecured hiaſ gere 


againſt all temptation of committing ; ſ 
that he lives as merrily, ſleeps as ſoundi . 
in his bed, and at laſt meets death as un 
concernedly, perhaps much more ſo than 
a much better man. 


Anothe 


— — 


— 


m Two. nouns in rm are ſeparated by 
comma. 


In As the text at eee there is no co 


ſequence to /o that he lives as merrily, fleeps as ſeunf £11 
in his bed, and at laſt micets death as unconcernedly, be" / 
cauſe the proper connective word, as, is wanting e Pr 
The conſtruction ſhould be totally altered and pointe v 

, ſep; 


thus; /o that he lives as nerrily, ſeeps as ſound!y i 
262 1 
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Another is ſordid, unmerciful ; a ſtrait- 
hearted-ſelfiſh wretch, incapable either of 
private friendſhip or public ſpirit. Take 
| notice how he paſſes by the widow and 
th erphan in their diſtreſs, and ſees all the 
nctMniſeries incident to human life,» without 
king: gh or a prayer. 
ng Shall not coxscizxex riſe up and ſting 
mM tim on ſuch occaſions ? No: thank God, 
hin there is no occaſion ; ** 7 pay every mar 

E 2 his 


* 1 a — OY 


u bed, and at laſt meets -death - as - unconcernedly, as 
terhaps much more ſo than) a much better man, How 
keceſſary it is that ſentences ſhould be grammatical- 
coaſtructed. to be juſtly pointed, this may ſerve 
i an inſtance ; for, the compariſon here not being 
joined by proper particles, it is impoſlible to ſup- 
their place with points. 


0 confil o Vit bout a figh or a prayer is not only intended 

fauna connect with and /ees all the miſeries incident te 

Jy, bean /i7e ; but is likewiſe as much a part of the ſen- 

inting e preceding that, viz. Take notice how he poſſes by 

ointe widow and orphan in their-difireſs ; and is there- 

fly Nr ſeparated from both, as they are ſyparated from 
mother, by a comma. 
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ce his own; I have no fornication to anſwer r 
* to my conſcience; no faithleſs vows er k 
% promiſes to make up ; I bave debauched Ml © 
© man's wife cr child; thank God, I am nit and 
as other men, adulterers, unjuſt, or even as 


« this libertine who flands before me.” bis 
A third 1s crafty and deſigning in his ng 

1 1 - ) . ſafel 

nature. View his whole life: twas nothing 5 
but 2 cunning contexture of dark arts and 1 


unequitable ſubterfuges, baſely to defeat 
the true intent of all laws, plain dealing, 
and the ſafe enjoyment of our ſeveral pro- 


perties. You will ſee ſuch a one, work- Hi 
Ing out a frame of little deſigns upon the Ke} 
gnorance and perplexities of the poor l 
and needy man; ſhall raiſe a fortune upon * 
the inexperience of a youth, on the unde 
ſuſpecting temper of his friend, whe les, 
would have truſted him with his life. 

When old age comes on, and repen ? — 
dance calls him to look back upon thi ? 5 
black account, and ſtate it over again wit. 
his conſcience, conſcience looks into the ET 


STATUTE 
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STATUTES AT LARGE zr finds no expreſs 
law broken by what he has done; per- 
ceives no penalty or forfeiture of goods 
and chattels incurred; ſees no ſcourge 
waving over his head, or priſon opening 
his gates upon him. What is there to af- 
fright his conſcience ? Conſcience has got 
ſafely entrenched behind the letter of the 
law; fits there invulnerable; fortified with 
caſes and reports ſo ſtrongly, on all ſides, 


that it is not preaching can diſpoſſeſs it of 


its hold. 

A fourth man ſhall want even this re- 
ſuge; ſhall break through all this cere- 
mony of {low chicane; ſcorns the doubt- 
ful workings of ſecret plots and cautious 
trains,, to bring about his purpoſe. See 
the bare-faced villain; how he cheats, 
les, perjures, - robs, murders! Horrid ! 

E 3 But, 


— 
1 8 


p Semi-colons aptly divide ſentences that have 
e common nominative caſe, when any of then 
tontain two clauſes. A diſtinction is thereby pre- 
ered, which a continuance of commas would deſtroy. 


. RS. C re A. — 


| 
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But, indeed, much better was not to be Ml full 
expected in the preſent caſe : the poor Ml fore 
man was in the dark; his prieſt had got N apt, 
the keeping of his conſcience; and all he ¶ nd 
would let him know of it was, that he vhe 
muſt believe in the pope, go to maſs, cro's C 
himſelf, tell his beads, be a good catho- ha 
lic, and that this, in all conſcience, was Mt: x 
enough to carry him to heaven. What! N doul 
if he perjures? Why, he had a mental re- imp. 
ſervation in it. But, if he is ſo wicked 
and abandoned a wretch as you repreſem 
him, if he robs, if he ſtabs, will not con- 
ſcience, on every ſuch act, receive a wound 
itſelf? Aye; but the man has carried 


it to confeſſion : the wound digeſts there, i 
and will do well enough, and, in a ſhot g 
time, be quite healed up by abſolution. ¶ ind 
O popery! what haſt thou to anſwer for! will 
when, not content with the too many na- incli. 
tural and fatal ways, through which the H bin 
heart of man is every day thus treacherous and 
to itſelf above all things, thou haſt wi 


hic 
fully k 
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fully ſet open this wide gate of deceit be- 
fore the face of. this unwary traveller, too 
apt, God knows, to go aſtray of himſelf, 


nd confidently ſpeak. peace to himſelf, 
when there is no peace 


Of this the common inſtances, which 
| have drawn out of: life, are too notorious 
to: require much evidence. If any man 
doubts the reality of them, or thinks it 
impoſſible for a man to be ſuch a bubble 
to himſelf, I muſt refer him, a moment, 
to his own reflections, - and will then ven- 
ture to truſt. my appeal with his own 
heart. | 

Let him conſider in how different a de- 
gree of deteſtation numbers of wicked 
actions ſtand there, though equally bad 
and vicious. in their own natures. He 
vill ſoon find that ſuch of them, as ſtrong 


m inclination and cuſtom have prompted 
the hin to commit, are generally dreſſed out 
10 and painted with all the falſe. beauties 
= Mich. a: ſoft- and: a- flattering hand can 


E 4 give 


— —_ 
_— — —— — 


| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
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give them; and that the others, to which 
he feels no propenſity, appear, at once, 
naked and deformed; ſurrounded with all 
the true — of folly and dif- 


honour. 

When David JO Saul ſleeping in 

the cave, and cut off the ſkirt of his robe, 

we read,* his heart fmore him for what he 

had done ; but, 2 in the matter of Uriah, 
where 


— 9 OR YO 
— ö —_— —— . ———_ — — — 


. * A remarkable expre ſſion or a ſhort obſervation 

in the form of a quotation, ought to be ſeparated 
from the words which introduce and follow it. If 
the quotation be very ſhort, or cloſely connected with 
the context, a comma will be-ſufficient. 

q 1 cannot toe frequently remark upon the ne- 
ceſſity of attending to the connexion of beginning 
and continuative particles. In this place, bet is 2 
part of the laſt ſentence in the period; viz. his beat 
ſmote him not; and is therefore ſeparated from ti: 
matter which intervenes. In ſuch caſes, where 
a point is inſerted after any words that do not 
make complete ſenſe, a correſponding point will be 
found in ſome ſubſequent place, which will lead to 


the connexion, Where a nominative caſe is ſeps- 
G rated 
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where a faithful and gallant ſervant, whom 
he ought to have loved and honoured, 
fell, to make way for his luſt, where con- 
ſcience had ſo much greater reaſon to 
take the alarm, his heart ſmote him not. 
A whole year had almoſt paſſed, from the 
firſt commiſſion of that crime to the time 
Nathan was ſent to reprove him ; and we 
read not once of the leaſt ſorrow or com- 
punction of heart which he teſtified, 
during all that time, for what he had 
done. | 


Thus coxsciExex, this once able mo- 
ditor, placed on high as a judge within 
us, and intended by our Maker as a juſt 
and equitable one too, by an unhappy 
train of cauſes and. impediments, takes 
often fuch imperfect cognizance of what 
paſſes, does its office fo negligently, ſome- 
times ſo corruptly, that it is. not to be 

| truſted 


TT 


— 


* — 


rated from its verb, the place of connexion is eaſily 
found; but, where a conjunction is inſulated by 
three or four lines, it requires a ſtricter attention. 
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truſted alone; and, therefore, we find 
there is a neceſſity, an abſolute neceſſity, 
of joining another principle with it, to 
aid, if not govern, its determinations, 
So that,* if you would form. a juſt 
judgement of what is of infinite impor- 
tance to you not to be miſled in; name- 
ly, in what degree of real merit you ſtand, 
either as an honeſt man, an uſeful citizen, 
a faithful ſubject to your king, or a good 
ſervant to your God; call in religion and 
morality; look what is written in the law 
of God. How readeſt thou ?. Conſult 
calm reaſon and the unchangeable obli- 


gations 


_ *® Tobſerved,. in page 72, that, where a point is 
inſerted after any words that do not make complete 
ſenſe, a correſponding point will be found in ſome 
ſubſequent place, which will lead to the connexion. 
This will be the caſe, when ſentences are grammati · 
cally conſtructed; but here the beginning particles, 

fo that, do not correſpond with any words after, and 
it becomes thereſore impoſſible to connect them, by 
points, to any ſubſequent expreſſion, | 
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gations of juſtice and truth: what ſay 
they ? 

Let conſcience determine the matter 
upon theſe reports; and then, if thy heart 
condemns: thee not; which is the caſe the 
apoſtle ſuppoſes, the rule will be infal- 
lible : ** thou will have confidence towards 
G; that is, have juſt grounds to 
believe the judgement thou haſt paſſed 
upon thyſelf is the judgement of God, 
and nothing elſe but an anticipation of 
that righteous ſentence, which will be 
pronounced upon thee hereafter by that 
Being, to-whom thou art fmally to give 
an· account of thy actions. 

« Bleſſed is the man, indeed, then, as 
the author of the book of Eccleſiaſticus 
expreſſes it, . who is not pricked with the 
e maltitude of his ſins : bleſſed is. the man 
ce whoſe heart hath not condemned bim; 
* whether be be rich or whether he be poor, 
* if be have @ good heart,” (a heart thus 
guided and informed,) be ſhall at al 


* mes 


—— -—— WO OO ARS 
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times rejoice in a cheerful countenance; 
ce his mind ſball tell him more than ſeven 
« watchmen that fit above, upon a tower 
eon high.” In the darkeſt doubts it ſhall 
conduct him ſafer than a thouſand ca- 
ſuiſts, and give the ſtate he lives in a bet- 
ter ſecurity for his behaviour than all the 
clauſes and reſtrictions, put together, which 
law-makers are forced to multiply : forced, 
I fay, as things ſtand ; human laws not 
being a matter of original choice, but of 
pure neceſſity, brought in, to fence againſt 
the miſchievous effects of thoſe con- 
ſciences which are no law unto them- 
ſelves ; well intending, by the many pro- 
viſions made, that, in all ſuch corrupt 

and 


r This conjunction (zhat) is. unneceſſary, and 1s 
only a burden upon the conſtruction; indeed, it is 
abſolutely imp; 637, being unconnected with any ſen- 
tence. The inknitive mood, 70 ſupply their force, de- 
gends upon the participle, evel! intending ; and the 
conjunction that is needlefsly introduced. I mult 

a take 
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© WM and miſguided cafes, where principles and 
ws the checks of conſcience will not make 
4 us upright, to ſupply their force; and, 


by the terrors of gaols and halters, — 
us to it, 


To have the fear of God before our 
ces, and, in our mutual dealings with 
esch other, to govern our actions by the 
erernal meaſures of right and wrong; the 
j Wl firſt of theſe will comprehend: the duties 
of religion, the ſecond thoſe of morality, 
which are ſo inſeparably connected toge+ 
ther, that you. cannot divide theſe twa 
tables, even in imagination, (though: the 
attempt is often made in practice,) with 
ort breaking and 2 — them 
both. A 2 Re 


I faid 


—_ 


— 0” 


take this opportunity of obſerving that Sterne has 
paid lefs attention to grammar than to the exciting 
of our feelings; and of thoſe he appears ſuch a per- 
ect maſter, that we loſe, in the rapidity of reading, 
al idea of vicious ſyntax, 


— — — — — 
———— ——— 
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1 faid the attempt is often made; and 
ſo it is; there being nothing more com- 
mon than to ſee a man, who has no ſenſe 
at all of religion, and indeed has ſo much 
honeſty as to pretend to none, who would 
take it as the bittereſt affront, ſhould you 
but hint at a ſuſpicion of his moral cha- 


racter, or imagine that he was not con- 


ſcientiouſly juſt* and ſTrypubous | to the 
uttermoſt mite. 

When there is ſome appearance that it 
ts ſo, though one is unwilling even to 
ſuſpect the appearance of ſo amiable 2 
virtue as moral honeſty, yet, were we to 


look into the * of it in the preſent 
caſe, 


—— 


— 


set It may perhaps be needleſs to repeat the 
reaſon for omitting a comma at s; but I muſt 
not forget elucidation, to avoid tautology. Were 
a comma inſerted, 20 the uttermoſt mite would re- 
late only to ſerupulous, whereas it alike relates to 
that and to con/cizutiouſly juſt, Commas at s&t 
might be uſed ; but would not every eye and every 
ear feel offence at them ? 
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caſe, I am perſuaded we ſhould find little 
reaſon to envy ſuch a an one the honour of 


his motive. 

Let him declaim as pompouſly AS * 
chooſes upon the ſubject, it will be found 
to reſt upon no better foundation thag 
either his intereſt, his pride, his eaſe, or 
ſome ſuch little and changeable paſſion as 


will give us but ſmall dependence upon 


his actions in matters of greater ſtreſs, 


I will illuſtrate this by an example. 

I knew the banker I deal with, or the 
phyſician I uſually call in, to be neither of 
them men of much religion : I hear them 
make a jeſt of it every day, and treat all 
its ſanctions with ſo much ſcorn as to put 
the matter paſt doubt. Well; notwith⸗ 
ſtanding this, I put my fortune into the 
hands of the one, and (hat is (till dearer 

ro 


= 
ts 
__—. 


en 

u As no comma could be admitted here, if the 
parenthetical ſentence were eraſed, and we were to 
read ard I traſt, &c. fo it cannot be inſerted while 


the 


_ guire, if the parentheſis were omitted, except where 
| the included ſentence is interrogative or exclami- 


$0 ELEMEN-TS$ 0E, 
to me) I truſt my life to the honeſt ki] 
of the other. EE 
Now let me examine what is my reaſon 
for this great confidence. Why; in the 
Grſt place, I believe there is no probabi. 
fity that either of them will employ the 
power I put into their hands to my diſad. M 
varitage ; I conſider that ' honefty ſerves e 


che purpoſes of this 'difs ; I 2lenow tber I ie 
ſucceſs in the world depends upon the if ou - 
fairneſs of their characters: in a word, a m 
am perſuaded they cannot 1. has. v = * 
out hurting themſelves more. 18 


But put it otherwiſe 3 rde that in. ple. 
tereſt lay, for once, on the other ide; N Aua! 
that a caſe ſhould happen, wherein the ige 
ort without ſtain | to his . could 
rt 205 ſecrete 


oh * — ů 


the parenthetical marks are uſed to include a fer 
tence ; for the parenthetical marks ſhould be accom 
panied with every point which the ſenſe would re- 


rh 
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kil MWſecrete my fortune, and leave me naked 
in the world ; or that the other could ſend 
me out of it, and enjoy an eſtate by my 
death, without diſhonour to himfelf or 
his art: in this caſe, what hold have I of 
ither of them? Religion, the ſtrongeſt 
ff all motives, is out of the queſtion : 
intereſt, the next moſt powerful motive 
in the world, is ſtrongly againſt me. What 
have I left to caft into the oppoſite ſcale,” 
o balance this temptation? Alas! I have 
oching; nothing, but what 1s lighter than 
bubble; I muſt lie at the mercy of 
oxoUR, or ſome ſuch capricious prin- 
ple. Strait ſecurity for two of my moſt 
duable bleſſings, my property and my 
ife ! 

As, therefore, we can have no depen- 


ance upon morality without religion, ſo, 


F on 


v This expreſſion, to balance, bears cxaAly the 
ie meaning as in order to balance, and is, there- 
ne, as before ebſerved, preceded by a comma. 
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to be expected from religion without mo- 


 lity of the age, is zealous for ſome points 
. of religion, goes twice a-day to church, 
attends the ſacrament, and amuſes himſclt 


and has diſcharged truly. his. duty to God; 


on the other hand, there is nothing better 


rality, Nevertheleſs, tis no prodigy to 


ſee a man, whoſe real moral character Mother 


ftands very low, who yet entertains the piety 


Higheſt notion of himſelf, in the light of Mora 


a religious man. 
8 Th 


He ſhall not only be covetous, te. 
vengeful, implacable, but even wanting 


and, 
N rinci 


in points of common honeſty ; yet, inaſ. Nvore 


much as he talks aloud againſt the infide. root 


Romi 
y, mt 


been 
with a few inſtrumental parts of religion, govert 
ſhall cheat his conſcience into a judge- 1 
ment, that, for this, he is a religious man, "a 


and 


— 


w It would greatly elucidate this paſſage if tie x 772 


nominative caſe, he, were repeated. Is it not going begun 
too far back, for a nominative caſe, to the firſt word WW 27:2, 
of this paragraph, which is only connected with the 
verb by the flight conjunction yet ? 


* 
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er and you will find that ſuch a man, 
o- Wl through force of this deluſion, generally 
to ¶ looks down with ſpiritual pride upon every 
cr Mother man, who has leſs affectation of 
he piety, though, perhaps, ten times more 
of Wmoral honeſty,* than himſelf. 

This likewiſe is a ſore evil under the Jun; 
and, I believe, there is no one miſtaken 
principle, which, for its time, has wrought 
more ſerious miſchiefs. For a general 
proof of this, examine the hiſtory of the 
Romiſh church; fee what ſcenes of cruel- 
7, murders, rapines, bloodſhed, have all 
deen ſanctified by a religion not ſtrictly 
governed by morality. 


8e In how many kingdoms of the world 
de cruſading ſword of this miſguided | 
* F 2 ſaint- 


lh _ — —_ —_— 


— - 


f the BW x Than himſelf completes the compariſon, which 
zoing i begun in two ſentences preceding, viz. «ho has » - 
word 


raffetation of piety, and ten times more moral henc/ty 33 
that than him/elf is ſeparated from the latter ſen- 
ce, to ſhe that it connects equa!ly to the former. 


3 


— — 
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faint-errant ſpared neither age, or? merit, 
or ſex, or condition ; and, as he fought 
under the banners of a religion which ſet 
: him looſe from juſtice and humanity, he 
: ſhewed none, mercileſsly trampled upon 
both, heard neither the cries of the unfor- 
tunate, nor-pitied their diſtreſles !* 
If the teſtimany of paſt centuries in 
this matter is not ſufficient, conſider, at I lutte 
+ this inſtant, how the votaries of that reli- Ml the 
gion are, every day, thinking to do {er- ff te 
vice and honour to God, by actions which WW Crue 
are à diſhonaur and a, ſcandal to them- this 


ſelves. | torn 

To row. 

6 — —————— nerv 

5 PENNE | O 

y Theſe disjunctive conjunctions ſhould be zer, in- 1 

ſtead of or. | ne e 
2 This whole paragraph, though it commence 

with the appearance of an interrogation, ſeems to me * 

aa . 


only to DEPLORE ia how many kingdoms, &c. ful 
, cruelties have happened. The note of admiration 
appears adapted do its meaning, rather than the noi 
of interrogation. | 


lame x 
mand ; 
all ſac] 
Which | 


* 
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it, To be convinced of this,“ go with me, 
ht Ml for a moment, into the priſons of the in- 
ler J quiſition. Behold religion, with mercy and 
he iaſtice chained down under her feet, there 
on Wl fitting ghaſtly upon a black tribunal, 
or- Ml propped up with racks and inftruments of 
torment. Hark! hark! what a piteous 
in WM groan! See the melancholy wretch who 
at uttered it juſt brought forth,” tro undergo 
eli- the anguiſh of a mock trial, and endure 
ſer. ¶ the utmoſt pains that a ſtudied ſyſtem of 
ich MI cruelty has been able to invent. Behold 
em- MI this helpleſs. victim delivered up to his 
tormentors, his body, ſo wafted with for- 
To row and confinement, you will ſee every 
nerve and muſcle as it ſuffers. 
Obſerve the laſt movement of that hor- 
rid engine; ſee what convulſions it has 
3 thrown 


— _— 


— COT 


mand a comma.to precede and fo!low.them. Indeed: 


wich is ever included between two points, 


aa bb Theſe ſentences are conſtructed- in the 
lame manner as that mentioned in note », and de- 


all fach ſentences are ſituated as is the caſe abſolute, * 
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thrown him into! Conſider the nature of 


the poſture in which he now lies ſtretched; 
what exquiſite torture he endures by it! 
*Tis all nature can bear! Good God | 
ſee how it keeps his weary ſoul hanging 
upon his trembling lips, willing to take 


its leave, but not fuffered to depart. Be- 


hold the unhappy wretch led back to his 
cell ; ſee him dragged out of it again, to 
meet the ftames and the inſults, in his laſt 


agonies, which this principle (this prin- 
ciple, that there can be religion without 


mercy) has prepared for him. 
The ſureſt way to try the merit of any 


diſputed notion is to trace down the con- 


ſequences ſuch a notion has produced, 
and compare them with the fpirit of 
Chriſtianity : 'tis the ſhort and deciſive 
rule which our Saviour hath left us, for 
thefe and ſuch- like caſes, and it is worth 
a thouſand arguments ;—by their fruits qe 


ſhall know them, 
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of [ will add no further to the length of 
d; WM this ſermon, than by two or three ſhort. 
it! WY 2: independent rules deducible from it. 
— Firſt ee whenever a man talks loudly 
ng zzainſt religion, always ſuſpect that it is 
ike not his reaſon, but his paſſions, which 
Be- have got the better of his cxeep. A bad 
his I li and a good belief are diſagreeable and 
to troubleſome neighbours ; and, where they 
lat I feparate, depend upon it, 'tis for no other 
cauſe but quietneſsꝰ ſake. 
Secondiy; when a man, thus repre- 
ſented, tells you, in any particular in- 
ſtance, that ſuch a thing goes ageinſt his 
conſcience, always believe he means ex- 
actly the ſame thing as when he tells you 
ſuch a thing goes againſt his ſtomach, da 
preſent want of appetite being generally - 
the true cauſe of both. 
In a word;.. truſt that man in nothing, 
who has not a conſcience in every thing: 
| Wei and, 


_—_—_ 


cc This ſhould be the adverb, f. 
ad The cate abſolute. 


— — 
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and, in your own caſe, remember this 

plain diſtinction, a miſtake“ in which has 

ruined thouſands, that your conſcience it 
not 


In the Eſſay on Punctuation,“ p. 50, is this 
rule: 
« When a PREPOSITION is followed by a R- 
© LATIVE PRONOUN, a Comma is very properly 
te placed before the prepoſition.” 


In confirmation of which are ſubjoined many exam- 
ples, conſtructed generally as under: 


« Make no friendſhip with any one, en whoſe ve- 

* racity you cannot depend.“ 
It is barbarous to injure thoſe, from whom we 

have received a kindneſs.“ 

He fears nobody, of whom nobody is afraid.” 
Sc. Cc. Ee. 
When the former part of this work was printed, the 
error of this rule eſcaped my notice, or I ſhould hare 
inſerted my ohjections in page 20: however, a ſuitable 
opportunity is now offered, as the reference to. this 
remark. is an exception. The examples adduced, in 
the Eſſay on Punctuation, cannot be negatived; but 
the rule ſhould not be made general, from its adap- 
tation to one peculiar conſtruction of words; for all 
the examples conſiſt of two members, connected by 
a pte- 


- 


VE» 
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yt a law; no; God and reaſon made the 
law, and have placed. conſcience within 
you, to determine (not like an Aſiatic 
cadi, according to the ebbs and flows of 
his own paſſions, but) like a Britiſh judge, 
in this land of liberty and good ſenſe, 
who makes no new. law, but faithfully 
declares that law which. he. knows already 


written. : 
TERNE, 


—— 
— 


a prepoſition. The propriety of the comma, in thoſe 
inſtances, has perhaps contributed to ſtrengthen the 
idea of the generality of the rule. But let us confi- 
der the expreſſion in the text; remember this plain 
diftinffion, a. miſtake in which has ruined thouſands, 
that your conſcience is not a law. A comma, after 
niftake, would. materially obftru the ſenſe, and in- 
troduce a needleſs pauſe ; for a mi/lake in which is am 
expreſſion that muſt be taken. collectively, and not 
partially. 


THE 


—-- ——————- WY — -—— oO 
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HE quotations, which I have al. 
ready made, afford, I conceive, 
nearly 2s many diverſified inſtances of ; 


punctuation as can be expected from pro- uy 
faic authors. The reader, who feels the dug 
juſtice of the points that have been in- dn 
troduced, will more eaſily comprehend the 5 
uſe of ſuch points as may be uſed in the *_ 
following poetic quotations. In Milton, 081 
whoſe work I think the moſt difficult to i © 
point, the collocation of words has ſuch lat 
an infinite variety, that we ſhall find the And 
general rules inſufficient for the purpoſe ; 8 
and the only uſe we can make of them is An 
to reaſon from them analogouſly. I much 

fear that ſome of the ſentences will, on a * 
curſory examination, bear the appearance kn 


of pedantic punctuation; but, where words 
are combined in a rigid manner, that ap- 
pearance is unavoidable; and the fault, if 
any, lies in the conſtruction of the ſen- 


tence, and not in the uſe of the points. 
CANTO 


f 
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CX. 

HAT dire offence fiom am'rous cauſes ſprings, 

What mighty conteſts riſe from trivial things, 
ling. This verſe to Caryll, muſe, is due; 
This ev'n Belinda may vouchſafe to view: 
Slight'is the ſubject; but not ſo the praiſe, "Y 
If ſhe inſpire, and he approve, my lays. 

Say what ſtrange motive, goddeſs, could compel 
A well-bred lord t aſſault a gentle belle: 
Oh! ſay what ſtranger cauſe, yet unexplor'd, 
Could make a gentle belle reject a lord. 10 
In taſks ſo bold can little men engage? 
And in ſoft boſoms dwells ſuch mighty rage? 

Sol, through white curtams, ſhot a tim'rous ray, 
And op'd-thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the day; 
Now 


1 ů — 


Line 5) A ſemĩ- colon after /u; Jeck, that the 6th 
line may connect only with but nt /o the praiſe. 

Lines 8 10] In the editions of Pope's works I 
fad notes of interrogation at the end of theſe lines; 
but the conſtruction of theſe ſentences is not interro- 
gatory but imperative. 

Line 13] A cuſtom has obtained of printing the 


words through and though ellipically ; thus, thro'— 
tho”. 
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Now lap-dogs give themſelves the rouſing ſhake, 1; 

And ſleepleſs lovers, juſt at twelve, awake; 

Thrice rung the bell, the ſlipper knock'd the ground, 

And the preſs'd watch return'd a filver found : . 

Belinda ſtill her downy pillow preſs'd, 

Her guardian ſylph prolong'd the balmy reſt; 20 

*Twas he had ſummon'd, to her filent bed, 

The morning dream that hover'd o'er her head ; 

A youth, more glitt'ring than a birth-night beau, 

(That ev'n in ſlumber caus'd her cheek to glow,) 
| | Seem'd 


tho', Now, being words of one ſyllable, I cannot 
ſee the neceſſity of contracting them, as the ellipſs 
cannot make them more ſuitable to the meaſure of 
any verſe. 

Line 21] He is not the nominative caſe to had; 
but is the objective caſe to was. The paſſage, ex- 
preſſed at length, is thus; It. was. he who had ſun- 
moned, &c. A comma is omitted after: he, becauſe no 
confuſion ariſes from its omiſſion, and as its inſertion 
anight have appeared too rigid, and perhaps, have 
ancurred the charge of pedantry. 

Line 24] Would it not be better to print the con- 
traction of even thus; en, inſtead of ev'n ? We 
uſually omit the v in ever and over, when thoſe 
words 
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deem'd to her ear his winning lips to lay, 25 
And thus in whiſpers ſaid, or ſeem'd to ſay: 

« Faireſt of mortals, thou diſtinguiſh'd care 


Of thouſand bright inhabitants of air, 
If e'er one viſion touch thy infant thought; 


Of all the nurſe and all the prieſt have taught » 

Of airy elves, by moonlight ſhadows ſeen, 

The filver token and the circled green ; 

Or virgins viſited, by angel pow'rs, 

With golden crowns and wreaths of beav'nly flow'rs ; 

Hear and believe ; thy own importance know; 35 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 

Some ſecret truths, from learned pride conceal'd, 

To maids alone and children are reveal d: 

What though no credit doubting wits may give, 

The fair and innocent ſhall ſtill believe. 40 
| Know, 


2 — ö 


. 


words are reduced to one ſyllable, as in lines 29 and 
44: then why not purſue analogy in this ? 

Line 39] What though is an expreſſion which muſt 
be taken together, and it means notwithfanding. 


Theſe words might not be unaptly joined by a 


byphen ; thus, What-though.——Fide Dr. Fobnſen Dic- 
lianary, voc. What. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


] 


For, wh 
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Know, then, unnumber'd ſpirits round thee fly, 


"BP, o their 
The light militia of the lower fy ; d 
| | | The ſpri 

Theſe, though unſeen, are ever on the wing, | e ſp 
lount u 
Hang o'er the box, and hover round the ring. my | 
ie 

Think what an equipage thou haſt in air, 45 25 
Aa view, with ſcorn, two pages and a chair, ike 
The gra 


As now your own, our beings were of old, 
ln ſearc 


The lig 


And once inclos'd in woman's beauteous mould ; 


Thence, by a ſoft tranſition, we repair 


aa ſpo 
From earthly vehicles to theſe of air. K 
Think not, when woman's tranſient breath is fled, = 
That all her vanities at once are dead ; 1 fp 
Succeeding vanities ſhe fill regards, "RO 
And, though ſhe plays no more, v'erlooks the cards; Nhat g 


Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive, SHS TE 


dae fre 
The gl. 


An! love of ombre, after death ſurvive ; 
| For, 


Line 55 W hou aloe refers to Her joy in gilded 
charwts and to And love ef ombre ; ſo that, by being LR 
equally ſeparated from each, it connects with both. 


| Line 
Had this exprefſion been omitted, no point could have WW. 
been uſed in theſe lines, 55 and 56; for, the verb the pa 
being plural, Her joy in gilded charicts And love of coafine 


embre are the nominative caſes to it; ; and two ſingu- u har 
lar nouns demand a plural verb. 
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For, when the fair in all their pride expire, 


0 their firſt elements their ſouls retire : 
The ſprites of fiery termagants in flame 


ount up, and take 8 ſalamander's name 


Cott yielding minds to water glide away, 


4 And ſip, with nymphs, their elemental. tea ; 
The graver prude finks downward to a gnome, 
| ſearch of miſchief Mill on earth to roam; 
The light coquettes in ſylphs aloft repair, 

ad ſport and flutter in the fields of air. 

- Fa Know farther yet, whoever, fair and nds 
lejects mankind is, by ſome ſylph, embrac'd ; 
fir ſpirits, freed from mortal laws, with eaſe 
Aſame what ſexes and what ſhapes they pleaſe, 

1 What guards the purity of melting maids, 


ſh courtly balls and midnight maſquerades, 


95 


68 


65. 


70 


; due from the treach'rous friend, the Caring ſpark, 


— ue glance by day, the whiſper in the dark, 


ded | When 


ig — 


— 


Line bg] If the two laſt words of this line be pro- 
wunced rapidly with the firſt of the next, it varies 
of te pauſe, (which is but too frequently, in poetry, 

wnfned to the end of a line,) and thereby produces: 8 
u harmonious variety. 


— 
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When kind vccaſion prompts their warm deſires, » 
When muſic ſoftens, and when dancing fires ? 
*Tis but their ſylph, the wiſe celeſtials know, 
Though Honour is the word with men below. 
Some nymphs there are, too conſcious of their face, 
For life predeſtin'd to the gnomes' embrace. 80 
© Theſe ſwell their proſpects and exalt their pride, 
When offers are diſdain'd and love deny'd : 
Then gay ideas crowd the vacant brain, 
While peers, and dukes, and all their ſweeping train, 
And garters, ſtars, and coronets, appear, 85 
And, in ſoft ſounds, your grace ſalutes their ear. 
*T'is theſe that early taint the female ſoul, 
'Tnftrut the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 
Teach infant cheeks a bidden bluſh to know, 
And little hearts to flutter at a beau. 90 
Oft, when the world imagine women ſtray, 
The ſylphs through myſtic mazes guide their way; 
| Through 


- 


| Line 91] When two or three little particles begin 
a ſentence, ſmall attention is cuſtomarily paid to the 
ſeparating of them from the words to which, by po- 


fation, 
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[trough all the giddy circle they purſue, 
hnd old impertinence expel by new. 
What tender maid bur muſt a victim fall 95 
> one man's treat, but for another's ball ? | 
When Florio ſpeaks, what virgin could withſtand, 
If gentle Damon did not ſqueeze her hand? 
With varying vanities, from ev'ry part, 
They ſhift the moving toyſhop of their heart; 


face, 


Where wigs with wigs, with ſword-knots fword-knots 
ain, ſtrive, 100 
Jeaux banith beaux, and coaches coaches drive : 
is erring mortals levity may call; 
0b! blind to truth! the ſylphs contrive it all. 
. Of 


* 
. , . 
— 
* * 
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ktion, they are attached, and to the conducting of 
hem to any ſubſequent ſentence, with which, by 
wnlruQtion, they are connected. Thus, as this ts 
punted in Pope's works, Oft when the world ima- 
ne women ſtray appears one ſentence and no more; 
u, in fat, Om belongs to the next line; for the 
hate of it, proſaically expreſſed, is this; V ben the 
wid imagine women ftray, the þ lobs oft guide . 
9 through myſtic mazes, | 


On, 
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Of theſe am I, who thy protection claim, 10; ld fil 


A watchful ſprite, and Ariel is my name, With 
Late, as I rang'd the chryſtal wilds of air, A he: 
In the clear mirror of thy ruling ftar, | To th 


I ſaw, alas! ſome dread event impend, - 
Ere to the main this morning fun deſcend; 11; 
But heav'n reveals not what, or how, or where: 
Warn'd by the fylph, oh! pious maid, beware! 
This to diſcloſe is all thy guardian can ; 
Beware of all; but moſt beware of man.“ 

He ſaid ; when Shock, who thought ſhe ſlept tor 

long, £ 115 

Leap'd up, and wak'd his miſtreſs with his tongue. 
Twas then, Belinda, if report ſay true, 


Thy eyes firſt open'd on a billet-doux : , - 
| | | nt © 
Wounds, charms, and ardours, were no ſooner read * 


But all the viGon vaniſh'd from thy head. 126 
And now, unveil'd, the toilet ſtands diſplay d, 
Each filver vaſe in myſtic order laid. 


ws —_— — 4 —— — — 


Line 120] The firſt word of this line ſhould b 
Than, to complete the comparative deſcription. Ir 
is a vulgariſm. 
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Firſt, rob'd in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncover d, the coſmetic pow'rs : 

A heav'oly image in the glaſs appears; 123 
To that ſhe bends, to that her eyes ſhe rears;, 
Th inferior prieſteis, at her altar's fide 
Trembling, begins the facred rites of pride. 

| Uanumber'd treaſures ope at once, and here 

| The various off rings of the world appear; 130 
From each ſhe- nicely culls, with curious toil, 

And decks the goddeſs with the glitt'ring ſpoil. 

This caſket India's glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from . 

G2 The 


a — — _—_— 
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Line 123] I conceive it will now be needleſs to 
point out where nominative caſes connect with their 
ſerbs, or verbs with their objective caſes, &c. I ſhall 
therefore, in future notes, endeavour to explain only 
ivſe places which a new collocation of words may 
render ſingular. 


Line 127] For the reaſon offered in the note upon 
lar 6g, the comma is removed from fde to 1rem- 
diag; and as, to connect with begins the ſacred rites 
Y pride, it ſhould have been the adverb, Trem- 
lag, The participle, as it ſtands in = text, is 
acre proper. 


log 
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The tortoiſe here and elephant unite, , 135 
Transform'd to combs, the ſpeckled and the white: 
Here files of pins extend their ſhining rows, 
Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux. 
Now awful beauty puts on all its arms! 

The fair each moment riſes in her charms, 149 
Repairs her ſmiles, awakens ev'ry grace, 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face; 

Sees, by degrees, a purer bluſh ariſe, 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 

The buſy ſylphs ſurround their darling care, 14 
Theſe ſet the head, and thoſe divide the hair; 
Some fold the ſleeve, whilſt others plait the gown; 
And Betty's prais'd for labours not her own. 


Pore's Rays or THE Lock, 
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a [ 


135 
hite : 
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THESE are thy bleſſings, Id pus TRT, rough 
power, 
Whom labour ſtill attends, and fweat, and pain; 
Yet the kind ſource of every gentle art, 
And all the ſoft civility of life. 
Raiſer of human kind, by nature caſt, 5 
Naked and helpleſs, out amid the woods 
And wilds, to rude inclement elements; | 


149 


With various ſeeds of art deep in the mind 
implanted, and, profufely pour'd around, - 
Materials infinite ;—but idle all! 10 
Still, unexerted, in th* unconſcious breaſt 

dept the lethargic powers corruption ſtill, 
Voracious, ſwallow'd what the liberal hand 

Of bounty ſcatter'd o'er the ſavage year ; 

And ſtill the ſad barbarian, roving, mix'd 15 
Wich beaſts of prey, or for his acorn-meal 

| 8 3 - Fought 


145 


ck. 


1» 


ESE 


Lines 11 & 13] Unexerted and woracious. — We 
nuſt underſtand the participle being before taeſe ad- 


jsRives ; for the ſyntax requires they ſhould. be in 
tte caſe abſolute, 
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Fought the fierce tuſky boar; a ſhivering wretch! 
Aghaſt and comfortleſs, when the bleak north, 
With winter charg'd, let the mix'd tempeſt fly; 
Hail, rain, and ſnow, and bitter-breathing froit ; 20 
Then to the ſhelter of the hut he fled, 

And the wild ſeaſon, fotdid, pin'd away: 

For home he had not. Home is the reſort 
Of love, of Joy, of peace, and plenty ; where, 


Supporting and ſupported, poliſh'd friends 25 


And dear relations mingle into bliſs. 
| But 


— 2 4 l a. — 1 


WA 


Line 20] This line is in appoſition to, and is in- 
tended to preſent a picture of, the mix d tenpiſ. 
Nouns in appoſition, when accompanied with ad- 
juncts, are ſeparated by commas ;. but how ſhall ve 
do with ſentences. in appoſition? "They require a 
ſtronger point than a comma; and, if perſpicuity be 
attended to, we ſhould uſe a ſemi- colon, or make the 
ſentence in appoſition parenthetical. The peculiar 
fiyle of Thomſon, and the abundance of his epithets, 
occaſions a frequent uſe of the comma; and it i 
often neceſſary to call in the aid of parentheſes 
and ſemi-colons, to preſerve a diſtinftion, and t 
prevent confuſion from the too ſrequent occurrence 
of the ſame poipt. | 


lt ; 20 
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But this the rugged ſavage never felt, 

Even defolate in crouds ; and thus his days 

Roll'd (heavy, dark, and unenjoy'd) along. 

A waſte of time! till ixpusTRY approach'd, 30 
And rous'd him from his miſerable ſloth; 

His faculties unfolded ; pointed out 

Where laviſh nature the directing hand 

Of art demanded ; ſhew'd him how to raiſe 

His feeble force by the mechanic powers, 35 
To dig the mineral from the vaulted earth, 

_— On 


Line 29] To omit the parenthetical marks, com- 
mas muſt be ſubſtituted. Four commas in this line, 
where the verb is ſeparated from its adverb by three 
adjectives which require a comma after each, would 


unavoidably, I fear, be confuſing ; and I think the 


parentheſis 1s of more advantage to a Fn — 
of the conſtruction. 


Line 31] The ſemi-colons in this and the fifteen 
following lines are uſed to ſeparate ſentences, each. - 
of which has an appropriate verb and a general no- 
minative caſe. Moſt of them. contain two or more 
clauſes, and ſemi-colons conveniently ſhew the com-- 


pletion of each ſentence. 
Line 34 to line 38] The infinitive moods between 
theſe lines, viz. 70 raiſe, to dig, to turn, are depen- 
dent 


— AZZ CIC, Ob — — 
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On what to turn the piercing rage of fire, 

On what the torrent and the gather d blaſt; 

Gave the tall ancient foreſt to his ax; 

Taught him to chip the wood and hew the ſtone, 40 
Till, by degrees, the finiſh*d fabric roſe ; 

Tore from his limbs the blood-polluted fur, 

And wrapt them in the woolly veſtment warm, 

Or bright in gloſſy filk and flowing lawn; 

With wholeſome viands fill'd his table; pour'd 4; 
The generous glaſs around ; inſpir'd ta wake 

The life-refining ſoul of decent wit : 

Nor ſtopp'd at barren bare neceſſity; 

But, ſtill advancing bolder, led him on | 

To pomp, to pleaſure, elegance, and grace; Jo 
And, breathing high ambition through his ſoul, 
Set ſcience, wiſdom, glory, in his view, 

And bade him be the Lord of all below. 

Then 


— 
3 — 8 


dent upon the verb few'd; and therefore, with their 
adjuncts, form but one ſentence, ſeparated at the end 
by a ſemi-colon: Whatever point a ſentence may 
require at the end of it, p ints of inferior powe! 
ſhould be uſed in the middle. 
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Then gathering men their natural powers combin'd 
And form'd a Public, to the general good 55 
Submitting, aiming, and conduRting all, 
For this the patrior-council met; the full, 
The free, and fairly repreſented, M hole: 
For this they plann'd the holy guardian laws, 
Diſtinguiſh'd orders, animated arts, 60 
And, with joint force oppre/fon chaining, ſet 
Imperial Fuſtice at the helm; yet Rill 
To them accountable ; nor flaviſh dream'd 
That toiling millions muſt reſign their weal 
And all the honey of their ſearch, to ſuch 63 
As, for themſelves alone, themſelves have rais'd. 
Hence every form of cultivated life, 
In order ſet, protected, and inſpit'd, 
Into perfection wrought : uniting all, 
Society grew numerous, high, polite, — 70 
And happy. Nurſe of art, the city, rear'd, 


1 — 


— 


Line 57] See the note upon line 20, this being 
exactly parallel to the inſtance there remarked on. 


Line 68] This line is the caſe abſolute. 
Line 71] The city is in appoſition to nurſe of art. 
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In beauteous pride, her tower-encircled head ; 
And, ſtretching ſtreet on ſtreet, by thouſands drew, 
From twining woody haunts, or the tough yew. 

To bows ſtrong ſtraining, her aſpiring ſons. 75 
Then Commerce brought into the public walk 

The buſy merchant ; the big warehouſe built; 
Rais' d the ſtrong crane ; choak'd up the loaded freet 
With foreign plenty; and thy ſtream, O Thames, 
Large, gentle, deep, majeſtic, king of floods, 80 
Choſe for his grand reſort. On either hand, 

Like a long wintry foreſt, groves of maſts 

Shot up their ſpites ; the bellving ſheet between 
Poſſeſs d the breezy void ; the ſooty hulk 
Steer'd ſluggiſh on ; the ſplendid barge along 8; 
Row'd, regular, to harmony ; around, 

The boat, light-ſkimming, ftretch'd its oary wings; 
White deep the various voice of fervent toil 
From bank to bank increas'd ; whence, ribb'd with 


oak, 
To 


Line 86] Comma after around, to ſhew that it 13 
not a prepoſition governing The boar; for, had it 
been the prepoſition, it could not have been ſeparated 


from the ſubliantive it governed, 
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To bear the Britiſh thunder, black and bold, 96 
The roaring veſſel ruſh'd into the main. 

Then too the pillar'd dome magnific heav'd 
Its ample roof; and Luxury, within, 
Pour'd out her glittering ſtores : the canvas ſmooth, 
With glowing life protuberant, to the view 95 
Embodied roſe: the ſtatue ſeem'd to breathe 
And ſoften into fleſh, beneath the touch 
Of forming art, imagination-fluſh'd. 

All is the gift of 1nDuUsSTRY ;. whate'er 
Exalts, embelliſhes, and renders life 100 
Delightful :. penſive winter, cheer'd by him, | 
Sits at the ſocial fire; and happy hears 
Th' excladed tempeſt idly. rave along: 
His 


— — Py ——_— 
— 


Line 92] Magnific, ] conceive, ſhould be under» 
food here adverbially, Such inftances we ſhall find 
frequently, where adjectives, by ſometimes a better 
adaptation to the meaſure,. muſt be taken adverbial- 
ly.—Such again is. the expreſſion, in line 102, and 
bappy hears, &c. elſe happy muſt be conſidered in the 
caſe abſolute, agreeing with he, underſtood ; and it 
ſhould then be included between commas, If taken 
alverbially, points are inadmiſſible, 
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His harden'd fingers deck the gaudy ſpring : 
Without him, ſummer were an arid waſte ; 10; 
Nor to th' autumnal months could thus tranſmit 
Thoſe full, mature, immeaſurable, flores, 
That, waving round, reeal my wandering ſong. 


THoMSON's SEASONS, 
. —- 
WITH chee, ſerene PHILOSOPHY, with thee 
And thy bright garland, let me crown my ſong |! 


Effuſive ſource of evidence and truth 1 
A luftre ſhedding o'er th' ennobled mind, He! 
Stronger than ſummer-noon, and pure as that, ; WW 
Whoſe mild vibrations ſooth the parted ſoul, Ne 
New to the dawning of celeſtial day. = BY 
Hence, through her nouriſh'd pow'rs, enlarg'd by 5 
. thee, a 
She ſprings aloft with elevated pride, 

Above the tangling maſs of low deſires 10 


That bind the fluttering croud ; and, angel-wing'd, 
The heights of ſcience and of virtue gains, 
. Where 
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ere all is calm and clear; with Native rund, 
10; Nor in the ſtarry regions or th' abyſs, 5 &. 

nit To Reaſon's and to Fancy's eye diſplay d; 15 
The fe up- tracing, from the dreary void, 5 

ö "he chain of cauſes and effects, to n iu, 

sons, he world- producing xssz NE, who alone 
poſſeſſes being; while the If receives 
The whole magnificence of heav'n and earth, 20 
And every beauty, delicate or bold, 

ee Obvious or more remote, with livelier ſenſe, 

l Diffuſive, painted on the rapid mind. 

Tutor'd by thee, hence rozrxx exalts 
Her voice to ages ; and informs the page 25 


With muſic, image, ſentiment, and thought, 
Never to die ; the treaſure of mankind ; 
Their higheſt honour ; and their trueſt joy ! | 
| Without 
Line 13] The order is this; with Nature diſplayed 
round to Reaſon's and to Fancy eye, or [whether] in 
the farry regions or in the abyſs. | 
Lines 16 & 19] Firſt and laß refer to Reaſon and 
Fancy. | 
Line 27] The treaſure of mankind, their higheft bo- 
mur, and their trueſt joy, are ſentences in appoſition 
to 


here 


by — — 
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Without hee, what were unenlighten'd man? 
A ſavage; roaming through the woods and wilds 30 
In queſt of prey, and, with th' unfaſhion d fur 
Rough · clad, devoid of every finer art 
And elegance of life, Nor happineſs 
Domeſtic, mix'd of tenderneſs and care, 
Nor moral excellence, nor focial bliſs, 35 
Nor guardian law, were his; nor various {il!, 
To turn the farrow or 46. guide the tool 
Mechanic ; nor the heav'n-conducted prow 
Of navigation bold. that, fearleſs, braves 
The burning line or daxes the wintry pole; 10 
Mother ſevere of infinite delights ! 


Nothing, 


n —— — 


— * 


to muſic, image, ſentiment, and thought, never to die; 
and, as there were many commas in the preceding 
ſentence, it was neceſſary, for diſtinction, that ſemi- 
colons ſhould ſeparate them. In all caſes where one 
of the ſentences in appoſition contains two or three 
commas, I would recommend the uſing of ſemi- 
colons to ſeparate them; for, undoubtedly, ſuch fen- 


| tences do not need ſo cloſe a connexion, as the parts 


of one ſentence do to each other. 
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Nothing, ſave rapine, indolence, and guile, 
And woes on woes, a ſtill revolving train, 
Whoſe horrid circle had made human life 
Than non-exiſtence worſe :—but, taught by thee, 45 
Ours are the plans of policy and peace, 
To live like brothers, and, conjunctive all, 
Enmbelliſh life. While thus laborious crowds 
Ply the tough oar, yHIiLos0PHY directs 
The ruling helm ; or, like the liberal breath 
Of potent heaven, inviſible, the fail + | 
Swells out, and bears th' inferior world along. 

D $8AS0N8; 


11 


0 0 _— — 
A T a ” 


Line 42] We muſt here r were his to 
follow Nothing; and Mothgr ſevere of infinite delights 
to be an addreſs to Philoſophy. After recounting 
the wants of man, unaided by philoſophy, they are 
more ſummarily expreſſed by repeating the addreſs ; 
Mother ſevere of infinite delights ! noting were his, 
Jave radine, &c. 

Line 47] To live, i. e. in order 10 live. 

Line 51) Invifible does not refer to heaven, but to 
the liberal breath of heaven ; and, therefore, not 
agreeing with Beawen, as an adjective with its ſub- 
fantive, but being in appoſition to the whole ſen- 
tence, it is ſeparated by a comma. __ 


50 


20 E Man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
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5. + 


— — — — — — — — — — - « — — — — 
— — — —— — — — — 
— 


Of chat forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
With loſs of Eden, till one greater man 
Reſtore us and regain the bliſsful ſeat, 5 
Sing, heav'nly muſe, that, on the ſecret top 
Of Oreb or of Sinai, didſt inſpire 

; | That 


M—_ 


* I would recommend it to the critical reader to 
make a compariſon between the pointing here prac- 
tiſed, and the pointing of the beſt editions of Milton, 
He will perceive, then, wherein the difference lies, 
and may better determine which methods are belt 
adapted to preſerve the ſenſe of our author, and to 
facilitate a diſcovery of his meaning, 

Line 7] In page 5, of this work, I have given my 
reaſons for uſing a comma between two ſubſtantive 
connected by the disjunctive or, when the latter is 
explanatory ; and for rejecting it when the latter i 
not ſo. Here is an inſtance of that rule's utility; 
for the comma being omitted after Oreb ſhews that 
Sinai and Oreb were two places, and not two names 
of one place. They were parts of one mountain, but 
diſtipguiſhed by ſeparate names, b 
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at ſhepherd who firſt taught the choſen ſeed, 
1 the beginning, how the heav'ns and earth 


uit Rog out of chaos: or, if Sion hill e 
Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook that flow'd 
it by the oracle of God, I thence 
oke thy aid to my advent'rous ſong, 
hat, with no middl- flight, intends to ſoar 
Above th' Aonian mount, while it purſues 15 
Things unattempted yet in proſe or rhime. 
And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that doſt prefer, 
fore all temples, th' upright heart and pure, 
ſtrut me, for thou know'ſt : thou, from the firſt, 
Walt preſent; and, with mighty wings outſpread, 20 
Jove-like ſat'ſt brooding on the vaſt abyſs, 

H | And 


** 


Line 20] I have made e- lile to connect with 
/ brooding on the vaſt aby/;, as it completes the 
iure. Had it been thus pointed, 


and with mighty wings, outſpread 


er 15 
lity; Dove like, ſat'ſt brooding on the vaſt abyſs, 
chat Ide fgure would have been feeble and inapplicable; 


br <vings outſpread like a dove has not fo peculiar an 
Waptation as // I brooding like à dove. 


4 
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And mad'ſt it pregnant. What in me is dark 
Illumine; what is low raiſe and ſupport ; 


That, to the height of this great argument, 
1 may aſſert eternal Providence, 25 
And juſtify the ways of God to man. 

Say, firſt, (for heav'n hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep tract of hell,) ſay, firft, what cauſe 
Mov'd our grand parents, in that happy ſtate 
Favour'd of heaven ſo highly, to fall off 30 
From their Creator, and tranſgreſs his will 
For one reſtraint, lords of the world beſides, 
Who firſt ſeduc'd them to that foul revolt ? 


The 


Line 22] What in me is dark is the complex ob 
jective caſe to illumine; therefore inſeparable b 
point, although a little ſuſpenſe in reading may b 
neceſſary, provided it be accompanied with tha 
kind of modulation which may declare the ſenſe in 
complete. M bat is low raiſe and ſupport is exact 
fimilar, | 

Line 32] The ſentence which ends here is not in 


terrogative, as erroneouſly marked in the editions © 
Milton, It is exactly of the ſame nature as to fe 
Tell me where you are going, &c. &c.— The intern 
gation does not commence till line 33. 


ö 


Lis 
a/diri 
ſenter 
bave 


Agai 
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The ſerpent : he it was, whoſo guile, 

Stirr'd up with envy and revenge, deceiv'd 35 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 

Had caſt him out from heav'n, with all his hoſt 

Of rebel angels, by whoſe aid, afpiring 


25 


view, 
ſe 


To ſet himſelf in glory bove his peers, 
He truſted to have equall'd the Moſt High, 40 
If he oppos d; and, with ambitious aim 
Hs - Again 


AN. Det to ti. th. AM. Mat. Mitt ts Mt. Ms. A. * „„ * * —_ —— — 


30 


—— W 


Line 18) Comma after aid, in order to compact 
aſpiring to ſet bimſelf in glory *bowe his peers into one 
ſntence, and to lead by de aid to He irufted to 
have equal d the Met High ; for ſo I conceive the 
cnſtrution to be. 

Line 41] In Dr, Newton's edition no dh is 1n- 
frted from the ſemi-colon at pp d to the period at 
attempt 3 but the order of the words appears to me as 
uder ; and rais'd impious war and battle proud in 
raven, with vain attempt, with ambitious aim againſt 
ite throne and monarchy of God. If this be the ſenſe, 
lie above points are neceſſary; but it may be uſeful 
bring into notice how this meaning might be al- 
ted by tranſpoſing the points thus : 

and, with ambitious aim, 


Againſt the throne and monarchy of God 


The 


— (( 


ex ob 
ble b 
may b 
th tha 
enſe in 
exacd 


not in 
itions C 
3 to (a 


interte 


Rais'd 
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Againſt the throne and monarchy of God, 
Rais'd impious war in heav'n and battle proud, 
With vain attempt. Him the ati Power 
Hurl'd 


FO EET 8 


nnn ” * 


Rais'd impious war in heav'n and battle proud, 

With vain attempt. 
The latter meaning is this; and, with ambitious ain, 
rais d impious war in heav'n and battle proud againſt 
the throne and monarchy ef God, with wain atteny/. 
Much advantage would accrue to thoſe who-wiſh to 
underſtand punctuation, if they occaſionally tranſ- 
poſed the points, and obſerved the effects it produced 
upon the ſyntax, connexion, and meaning. Such 
exerciſes would confirm the rules preferably to all 
examples. a 


Line 441 Let us vary the N and obſerve how 
the meaning of theſe ſentences will alter : 


Him the Almighty Power 
Hurl'd headlong flaming from th' ethereal fy, 
With hideous ruin and combuſtion, down 

'To bottomleſs perditzon, &c. 


The order of the words then becomes, The Almighty 
Power hurd him headlong flaming from ih” ethereal 
fey, down to bottomleſs perdition, with hideous ru and 


combuſtion, 3 excluſively of theſe latter pol.Qt5 
| ccnfning 
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Hurl'd headlong, flaming from th” ethereal ſky 45 
With hideous ruin and combuſtion, down 

To bottomleſs perdition, there to dwell 

In adamantine chains and-penal fire, 

Who durſt defy th' Omnipotent to arms. 

Nine times the ſpace that meaſures day and night 5 
To mortal men, he, with his horrid crew, 

Lay vanquiſh'd,: rolling in the fiery gulf, 

Confounded though immortal; but his doom 
Reſerv'd him for. more wrath : for now the thought 
Both of loſt happineſs and laſling pain 55 
H 3 Tor- 


wn 
£ 


J 


confining che voice ſuſpended, too uniformly, at the 
end of a lick, which is inconſiſtent with the elegant 
rariety of Milton' s verſification, I conceive, that a 
more beautiful meaning is produced by making one 
ſentence of 3 


———flaming from th” ethereal ſry 
With hideous ruin and combuſtion, —— 


which makes the following order; The Ainighty 
Power burl'd bim headlong down to bottomleſs per dition, 
faning from th" ethereal ſky with hideous ruin and am 
bution, ' 


- 
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Torments him; round he throws his baleful eyes, 

That witneſs'd huge affliftion and diſmay, 

Mix'd with obdurate pride and ſtedfaſt hate 

At once, as far as angels ken, he views 

The diſmal ſituation ' waſte and wild; bo 

A dungeon horrible on all ſides round, 

As one great furnace, flam'd ; yet from thoſe flames 

No light, but rather darkneſs vifible 

Serv'd only to diſcover ſights of woe, 

Regions of ſorrow, doleful ſhades ; where peace 65 
And 


"W. 


Line 56] Here again is another inſtance of the 
effect of tranſpoſition. Obſerve this paſſage with the 
OY points : 7 © 300 
round he throws his be eyes, 
That witneſs'd huge aſſtiction and diſmay, 
Mix'd with obdurate pride and ſtedfaſt hate, 
At once, as far as angels ken; he views 
The diſmal ſituation waſte and r 4 
A dungeon horrible, &c. 


The meaning of it then becomes thus altered; 4 
once, as far as angels ken he throws around his bal:fut 
eyes, that witneſs'd huge afflition and diſmay, mix d 
with obdurate pride and fledfaft hate; he then] views 
tbe diſmal ſiluation waſte and wild, &c. 
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And reſt can never dwell, hope never comes, 
That comes to all; but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed : 
With ever-burning ſulphur uncanſum'd ; 
doch place eternal juſtice had prepar'd N 70 
For thoſe rebellious, here their pris'n ordain'd 
In utter darkneſs, and their portion ſet 
As far remov'd from God and light of heav'n 
ks from the centre thrice to th' utmoſt pole : 


nes 


6; on! how unlike the place from whence they fell ! 75 
nd There the companions of his fall, o'erwhelm'd 
a adoods and whirlwinds of tempeſtuous fire, 
the He ſoon diſcerns ; and, welt'ring by his fide, 
the One next himfelf in pow'r and next in crime, 
Long after known in Paleſtine, and nam'd 80 
beelzebub 3 to whom th' arch- enemy, : 
e And 


f˙1¶.!ñů-» 


Line 66] We muſt underſtand here be fore hope 
ie ver comes; ſor the meaning is, where hope, that 
comes to all, never comet. 


Line 56] This line is the objective caſe to the verb 
lierns, in line 78. 
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And thence in heav'n call'd Satan, with bold words 


Breaking the horrid filence, thus began. 


— 4 —_—— th. — — F< = 


1 
22 — 


Line 82] A comma inſerted after werd would 
connect with bold words to thus began, and make the 
following meaning; to whom th arch-encmy thus be- 
gan with bold words ; but does not breaking the horrid 
filence with bold words better connect, and make a 
1 variety of pauſe ? 


* 


een 
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CRITICAL 


PUNCTUATION, 12. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


M 1 L T ON. 


T may not only be a matter of curio- 
ſity, but of uſe, to obſerve thoſe paſ- 
ſages in our Engliſh Claſſics, the punctua- 
tion of which has been honoured with 
the comimefftaries of eminent critics. A 
ſeletion of this kind may poſſibly con- 
centrate a variety of uncommon and diffi- 
cult caſes; and, probably, a greater va- 
riety than can be met with in general 
reading: it may likewiſe poſſeſs the ad- 
vantage of ſhewing the power of points, 
and 
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and the feebleneſs of paſſages that want 
them. The following inſtances, which! 
have culled, literatim, from Dr. Newton's 
edition of Milton, I conceive in ſome de- 
gree adequate to that end; and, to the 
opinion of the various commentators, [ 
have appended my own ; thinking that 
my obſervations may ſometimes elucidate, 
and hoping that they never obſcure, 


PARADISE LosT. Book I. Line 722, 


— Th' aſcending pile 
Stood fix'd her ſtately highth, and ftrait the doors 
Opening their brazen folds diſcover wide 
Within, her ample ſpaces, o'er the ſmooth 
And level pavement.—— 

Within.|] An adverb here and not a 
prepoſition : and therefore Milton puts a 
comma after it, that it may not be joined 
in conſtruction with her ample ſpaces. S0 
Virgil, En. II. 483. 

Apparet domus iatus, & atria longa pateſcunt.” 


This 


ant 
h I 
n's 
le- 
the 
* 
lat 
te, 


. B © 
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— 


— — „ _ 


This remark upon the adverbial uſe of 
within is critically ' juſt; and I conceive 
that it likewiſe operates here rather pa- 
renthetically, and that it will bear a com- 
ma to precede as well as follow it. I 
propoſe the following pointing : 

»— Th' aſcending pile 
Stood fix'd her ſtately highth ; and ſtrait the doors, 
Opening their brazen faids, diſcover wide, 
Within, her ample ſpaces o'er the fmooth 
And level pavement.- 


The ſemi-colon cher bisbth, infead of 
the comma, ſeems better adapted to pre- 
ſcrve a diſtinctneſs in the paſſage ; for 
——- TY aſcending pile 
Stood fix'd her ſtately highth 
i not attached to the following ſentences 
by conſtruction, and the connexion ſeems 
to demand a ſtronger point than a comma. 
Opening their brazen folds is the caſe abſo- 
lute, univerſally included between com- 
mas. Within is not joined in conſtruction 
to 


7 N 
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to the preceding verb nor to the ſubſe. 
quent ſubſtantive; and 1s therefore bound. 
ed by commas. The following lines, 
which immediately ſucceed the above 
quotation, are printed without a ſingle 
point, although there occur in them two Ml xc 
caſes abſolute : * Ea 


——from the arched roof, * 
Pendent by ſubtle magic, many a row 
Of ſtarry lamps and blazing creſſets, fed 
With naphtha and aſphaltus, yielded light 
As from a ſky,— 


Excluſively of the length of this period, 
which requires time for reſpiration, points, 
of more undoubted certainty than thoſe | 
have inſerted, could not have been omit- 
ted. 


Book 2 g 


ok 
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— — — — — — - — 
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Book V. Line 257. 


From hence no cloud, or, to obſtruct his ſight, 

Star interpos' d, however ſmall he ſees, * 

Not unconform to other ſhining globes, 

Earth and the gard'n of God, with cedars crown'd 

Above all hills. | 
From hence no cloud, &c.] The comma 
after interpos'd, ſhows that it is here a par- 
ticiple in the ablative caſe pur abſolutely ; 
and the conſtruction is, From hence, no 
cloud or far being interpos'd to obſtruf? bis 
fight, be ſees, however ſmall it is, appearing 
very ſmall at that diſtance, the earth not 
unlike to other ſhining globes, and in it Pa- 
radiſe, the garden of God, that was crown'd 
with cedars, which were higher than the 


higheſt bills.” 


Taking even this explanation of the 
paſſage, as the text at preſent ſtands, I 
conceive the pointing to be inadequate to 

the 
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the meaning. The uſe of the parenthe. 
tical marks might render it more evident, 


Thus, 


From hence, no cloud or (to obſtruct his fight) 
Sta? interpos'd, however ſmall, he ſees, 
Not unconform, &c. 


From hence is connected with he ſees, 
which accounts for the comma after 
hence; and, flar not being explanatory of 
cloud, a comma is omitted after cloud, 
But may not however ſmall refer to cloud 
or ſtar, inſtead of to the earth ? Would 
it not give a ſtronger idea of the amazing 
clearneſs of the proſpect, to ſay, no cloud 
or ftar, however ſmall, interpos'd to __ 
bis fight? 


Book 
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the. 


ent. 
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Book V. Line 294. 


t) * for Nature here 

Wanton'd as in her prime, and play'd at will [ 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more ſweet, . i 
Wild above rule or art; enormous bliſs. li 


— 1 w x =. 2 


ces, 


frer so the two firſt editions point this paſ- 
ol age: Dr. Bentley puts no ſtop after art; 
ud bor want of which he has fallen into a 


ud WM conſiderable. miſtake : inſtead of pouring 
ud forth more ſweet, he would have us read 
ing bring forth profuſe, He ſays more fweet 
ud WM than what? nothing: for the compariſon 


b dropt. But the ſenſe is, pouring forth 
vhat was the more ſweet for being wild 
ad above rule or art. Pearce. 


1 


Or ſhould there not be a comma only 
iter art? And is not enormous bliſs the 
xcuſative caſe after pouring forth? which 
bliſs was the more faveet as it was wild 
ove rule or art.” 


zok 


The 


* 
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The latter opinion has undoubtedly 
theſe advantages; the text of the author 
is not altered, and the explanation is more 
conſonant with grammatical conſtruction; 
but, even then, admitting the comma 
after art, another comma ſhould be in- 
ſerted after pouring forth, to guide it, 
from intervening matter, to the caſe 
which it governs; by which, more ſweet 
and wild above rule or art would be made 
explanatory ſentences, included between 
commas. al: | 
| ——for Nature here 

Wanton'd, as in her prime; and play'd at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth, more ſweet, 
Wild above rule or art, enormous bliſs. 


But the paſſage would be leſs disjointed 
with theſe points : 
for Nature here 


Wanton'd, as in her prime, and play'd at will; 
Her 
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Her virgin fancies pouring forth more ſweet, 
Wild above rule or art ;-=-enormous bliſs ! 


The meaning then becomes ; for Nature 


priue; pouring forth her virgin fancies more 
weet, wild abe ve rule dor art enormous 
bliſs ! 


Wild above rule er. art is made in 
poſition to Her virgin fancies pouring 
ith more feveet ; ſweet muſt be tak en ad- 
rerbially ; and then the whole is declared 
to be enormons bliſs ! after which the note 
en of admiration ſeems well adapted to the 
ſentiment of veneration which is im- 
plied, 


. Book 


jere wanton d and play d at will, as in ber 


companion dear, Evdus Argos vie; Tliad 
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Book V. Line 673. 


«© Sleep'ſt thou, companion dear, what ſleep can cl 

Thy eye-lids? and remember'ſt what decree 
Of — ſo late hath paſs'd the lips 
Of heav'n's Almighty. 


We have printed the paſſage with M. 
ton's -own punctuation. Sleep'ſt thy 


II. 23. What ſleep can cloſe thy 9 
lids ? and remember'ſt &c. that is wh 
thou remember'ſt &c, 


———potes hoc ſub caſu ducere ſomnos ? 
Virg. En. IV. 560 


It is juſt the ſame manner of ſpeaking : 

in II. 730. 

What fury, O Son, 
Poſſeſſes thee to bend that mortal dart 
Againſt thy father's head? and know'ft for whim 

at the ſame time that thou know'ſt fo 

whom.” On 
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One queſtion ſeems to be completed 
n theſe words; Sleepiſt thou, companion 
tur? A ſecond queſtion immediately 
commences, becauſe a different conſtruc- 
ton begins ; and this ſecond queſtion 1s 
wt completed till the conditional clauſe 
ends. For which reaſons I ſhould adopt 
he following punctuation : 

Sleep'ſt thou, companion dear? What fleep can 

cloſe 
Thy eye-lids, and remember'ſt what decree 


Of yeſterday, ſo late, hath paſs'd the lips 
Of heav'n's Almighty ? 


The latter part of the ſecond queſtion, 
nd remember'ſt, &c. is not a poſitive af- 
frmation, which it ſhould be, to need no 
nterrogatory mark; but it is a conti- 
ance of the queſtion, implying a doubt 
wether the decree if the Almighty was 
membered. 


I 2 Book 


———— —— — 
* b 
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V 
K 
——— 13 
H 
Book V. Line 788. 0 
, ye will not, if I truſt 

To know ye right, or if ye know yourſelves 
Natives and ſons of heav'n poſſeſs d before Th 
By none. * 


Dr. Bentley's falſe pointing of this paſ- ﬀ on! 
ſage has led others to miſtake the ſenſe of ¶ tifu 
it, as well as himſelf, He refers the ſert 
word -poſſeſs'd to natives and ſons, but I plac 
ſhould it not rather be referred to bean [fon 
the word immediately preceding, there vou 
being no comma between them in Mil- ¶ cedi 
ton's own editions, as there is in Dr. fan 
Bentley's? And is not the paſſage to be 
underſtood thus, that No one poſſeſs 
'heav'n before them, they were a ſort 0 
Aborigines? which notion Satan explains 
more at large in his following ſpeech, 
ver. 859. 


We 
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We knew no time when we were not as now 
Knew none before us, ſelf-begot, ſelf-rais'd_ 
By our own quick'ning pow'r, when fatal courſe 
Had circled his full orb, the birth mature 
Of this our native heav'n, ethereal ſons,”? 


mr n——_— 


The omiſſion of the comma after heav'n, 
and the referring of poſſe/s'd to heav'n 
only, do not, I think, give that beau- 
tiful and ſtrong meaning which the in- 
ſertion of it might convey. A comma 
placed after heav'n would ſeparate poſſeſs'd 
from a connexton with one word, and it 
would therefore relate to the whole pre- 
ceding ſentence. I ſhould hen under- 
ſtand the paſſage thus; ye will not, if I 
know ye rightly, or if ye know yourſelves to 
de natives and ſons of heaven, which is a 


ile and a place poſſeſs'd before by none. 


I 3 Book 
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Book VI. Line 44. 


Go Michael of celeſtial armies prince, 
And thou in military proweſs next 
Gabriel, lead forth to battel theſe my ſons 
Invincible,“ &c. 6 | 


Upon the firſt line of the above quota- 
tion there is a note, but the criticiſm is 

not upon the want of points, which could 
not have been omitted in any place 
that ſo greatly required their preſence, 
Michael is the vocative caſe, and of cele/- 
tial armies prince is a ſentence in appoſi- 
tion to Michael. In military proweſs next 
is in appoſition to Gabriel, which is like- 
wiſe in the vocative caſe, The follow- 
ing points, then, become neceſſary. 


Go, Michael, of celeſtial armies prince, 


And thou, in military proweſs next, 
Gabriel, 
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Gabriel, lead forth to battel theſe my ſons | 
Invincible, &c. 


1 % . as by 


Book VI. Line 241. 


* for wide was ſpread 
That war and various, ſometimes on firm ground 
A ſtanding fight, then ſoaring on main wing 
Tormented all the air; all air ſeem'd then 
8 — fire, &c. 


-The ſyntax * Gale is; the war was 
is Wl ſometimes a ſtanding fight on the ground, 
and ſometimes the war ſoaring on main 
mng tormented all the air. Pearce. 


Let us conſider this paſſage with the fol- 
lowing points : 


for wide was ſpread 

That war and various; ſometimes on firm ground, 
A ſtanding fight, then, ſoaring on main wing, 
Tormented all the air; all air ſeem'd then 
Conflicting fire, &c. 

14 That 
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ſemi-colons is intended to explain the 
width and variety of the war, mentioned 
in the preceding ſentence ; 


. ——for wide was ſpread 


That war and various 


A ftanding fight is in appoſition to ſome- 
times on firm ground; and ſoaring on main 
wing 1s the caſe abſolute. Thus I explain 
the points I have inſerted, which com- 
pact, in a manner, the component parts 
of each ſentence, and preſerve a diſtinc- 


tion which eaſily brings forth the ſenſe of 
the author. 


Book 


That which I have included between 
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ie - _ 8 
0 Book VI. Line 584. 


——*< Immediate in a flame, 
But ſoon obſcur'd with ſmoke, all heav'n appear'd, 
From thoſe deep throated engins belch'd, whoſe 
roar 
' Imbowel'd with outrageous noiſe the air, 
And all her entrails tore, &c. 


The conſtruction ſeems to be, The roar 
F which (engins) imbowel'd with out- 
rageous noiſe tore the air and all ber entrails. 
So in ver. 740, 741. 


That from 2hy juſt obedience could revolt, 
| Whom to obey, &c. 


Thy for of thee; and to this ſenſe the 
word whom refers. This is common in 
Milton's poem. Pearce, 


The moſt natural and obvious conſtruc- 
tion is, whoſe roar imbowel d or fill'd the 
air with outrageous noiſe ; but to this it is 


objected, that it is as much as to ſay that 
the 
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the roar fill'd the air with roar. Neither 
do I ſee how the matter is much mended 
by ſaying the roar of the cannon im- 
bowel'd with roar tore the air &c. The 
cannon I think cannot themſelves be pro- 
perly ſaid to be imbowel'd with noiſe, 
though they might imbowel with noiſe 
the air. I would therefore endeavor to 
Juſtify this by other ſimilar paſſages. It 
is uſual with the poets to put the pro- 
perty of a thing for the thing itſelf: and 
as in that verſe, II. 654, (where ſee the 
note) 


A cry of hell-hounds never ceaſing bark'd, 


we have a cry of hell-hounds for the hell- 
hounds themſelves, ſo here we have the 
roar of the cannon for the cannon them- 
ſelves; and the roar of cannon may as 
properly be ſaid to imbowel the air with 
outrageous noiſe, as a cry of hell-hounds to 
bark,” | 


The 
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—— — 


The latter interpretation of this paſſage 
cannot be juſt, as it imparts a meaning to 
imbowel'd unwarranted by any authority. 
Dr. Johnſon ſays, to imbowel is to eviſce- 
rate, to deprive of the intrails, to exenterate 
whereas here it is explained 70 fill, which 
is abſolutely and unequivocally oppoſite. 
I muſt therefore concur in the former ex- 
planation, where imbowel'd is conſidered 
as the participle, and not the paſt tenſe; 
but a comma after roar, a correſponding 
one after noiſe, and the, omiſſion. of the 
comma after air, would greatly elucidate 
the ſenſe; for whoſe roar is the nomina- 
tive caſe to fore, and the air and all ber 
entrails are the objective caſes to it: 
thus; 


| whoſe roar, 
Imbowel'd with outrageous noiſe, the air 
And all her intrails tore, Cc. 


Book 
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————_ 


ſeconc 
| Book VI. Line 680, caſe 7 
% Effulgence of my glory, ſon belov'd, com 


Son in whoſe face inviſible is beheld 
Viftbly, what by deity I am, Ec. 


So the firſt editions have pointed the ſen- 
rence; and the conſtruction and ſenſe of 
it is this; Son in whoſe face what is ixvi- 
Able is bebeld viſibly, viz. what I am by 
_ , mn 


Eroifible we 1 is a neuter adjective uſed 
for a ſubſtantive, and it is in alluſion to 
theſe texts, Rom. I. 20, The inviſible things 
of God are clearly ſeen, and Col. I. 15, The 
image of the inviſible God.” 


— —— — —  — U3?3 .l³ ß — 


| Theſe interpretations are perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with grammatical conſtruction, 


and, I doubt not, preſent the true ſenſe 
of 
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coc the paſſage; but Son, repeated in the 
ſecond line, 1s as much in the vocative 
caſe as ſon belov'd, in the firſt line: a 


comma is, therefore, neceſſary after Son. 


of 


1 


e 


F 


S 
F 


PARADISE 
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— —— —— — — — — mina 


follo 

PARADISE REGAINED 1 
Book I. Line 189. 

| 4 If 

« One day forth walk'd alone, the ſpirit leading Wi 

And his deep thoughts, the better to converſe Per 

With ſolitude,” &c. An 


This is wrong pointed in all the editions 6 
thus, 


One day forth walk'd alone, the ſpirit leading ; = 
And his deep thoughts, &c. 

man. 

But at moſt there ſhould be only a com- conf 

ma after leading, for the conſtruction is, at t 

bis deep thoughts leading as well as the ſynt 

Spirit,” | If 


———  ———  — — Fw... ——ů—— 


Should not even the comma be ex- 
punged after leading? Elſe we may be led 


ty 


1 
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to conceive his deep thoughts to be the no- 
minative caſe to ſome verb expected to 
follow. 


Book II. Line 136. 


1 If he be man by mother's ſide at leaſt, 
With more than human gifts from Heav'n adorn'd, 
Perfections abſolute, graces divine, 


And amplitude of mind to greateſt deeds. 1 


The tempter had no doubt of Chriſt's 
being a man by the. mother's fide : but the 
want of a comma in its due place after 
nan, hath puzzled both the ſenſe and the 
conſtruction, He is muſt be underſtood 
at the end of the verſe, to ſupport the 
ſyntax, 


If he be man, by mother's ſide at leaſt [he is]. 


CaLTON. 


We 
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Wie have ſtil! preſerved the pointing 
of Milton's own edition; for ſome per. 
haps may chooſe to join the whole toge- 
ther, and underſtand it thus. Satan had 
heard him declared from Heaven, and 
knew him to be the Son of God; and 
now after the trial he had made of him, 
he queſtions whether he be man even by 
the mother's ſide, 


If he be man by mother's fide ac leaf 


And it is the purport of Satan in this 
Jpecch not to ſay any thing to the evil 
Spirits that may leſſen, but every thing 
that may raiſe their idea of his anta- 
goniſt. L 


In the latter ſenſe Dr. Johnſon ſeems 
to underſtand the expreſſion at leaſt, when 
he defines it 70 bave a ſenſe implying doubt, 


to ſay no more, to ſay the leaſt, not to ſa 


all 
J 


all th 
mean! 
verb 1 
paſſag 
the ſu 
ing il 
be is 
buman 
divine 
to pre 
helita! 
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all that might be ſaid; and, having this 
meaning, it is neceſſary to ſuppoſe a 
verb underſtood, in order to elucidate the 
paſſage. It ſeems eaſily reconcileable to 
the ſubject to take the ſenſe thus; Grant- 
nd ing that be is a man by the mother's fide, 
n, be is adorned from heaven with more than 
buman gifts, with abſolute perfections, with 
divine graces, and with amplitude of mind 
lo greateſt deeds. I ſhould not therefore 
heſitate in eraſing the comma after man. 


* 
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7 hat 3 
n Ce as 
Book III. Line 212, In 
«« My error was my error, and my crime with 
= My crime ; whatever for itſelf condemn'd, ral 
| And will alike be puniſh'd, whether thou us by 
| Reign or pezgn not; — place 
This is the pointing in Milton's own "_ 
| edition, and I conceive the expreſſion to "_ 
| be elliptical, and this to be the meaning, TR 
My error was my error, and my crime m PL 
| crime; whatever it be, it is for ſelf con- FE 
ll demned, and will alike be puniſhed, &c. Wy 
| and I do not ſee how the paſſage 1s 1 r 
| emended, or the ſenſeimproved, by placing 1 
l the ſemi-colon after my crime whatever, 8 4 
j as Mr, Sympſon preſcribes ; or by blot- 5 Yet 
ting out the ſemi-colon after crime, and * 
putting a comma at whatever, as Mr. 8885 
| Meadowcourt directs.“ My 
| 18 


In 
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? 


_—_ — MP" 


— 


In paſſages conſtructed ſo obſcurely, 
with ſo many words underſtood, gene- 
ral rules, I before obſerved, would ſerve 
us but little; and we muſt endeavour to 
place ſuch points as are conſiſtent with 
analogy ; that is, points ſimilar to thoſe 
which would be uſed, if the ſentence were 
expreſſed at length. Let us conſider this 
quotation explained : My error was my 
error, and my crime was my crime, what- 
ever ſuch error or ſuch crime was, con- 
demned for itſelf, and will alike be puniſhed, 
&, Now let us ſelect the words printed 
in Italic, and take with them all the 
points, as they at preſent ſtand, after the 
explanatory words printed in Roman cha- 
tacters: 


My error was my error, and my erime 
My crime, whatever, for itſeif condemn'd, 


K 2 And 
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And will alike be puniſh'd, whether thou 
Reign or reign not; : 


Whatever is in appoſition to My ern 
was my error, and my crime my crime; con. 
demn'd is a participle agreeing with ny 
error and with my crime. Therefore, if 

X Indue 
we keep in mind the words underſtood, 1 
as explained above, will not the point. Migh 


ing adopted be adequate to the meaning ? WW Now 
| A vid 


The 
ICCOrC 
but ye 
erved 


A vic 


or th 
endl, 
cendi; 
Roma 
Thzt 


Book 


Book IV. Line 97. 


„jah what eaſe, 
Indued with regal virtues as thou art, 
Appearing, and beginning noble deeds, 


g: Now made a ſtye, and ia his place aſcending. 
A victor people free from ſervile yoke ? 


There ſhould be no comma after vifor 
according to the author's own correction; 


erved the firſt miſtaken pornting, 


——and in his place aſcending 
A victor, people free from ſervile yoke ? 


or the meaning 1s not that our Saviour 


cending might free a viftor people, as the 
domans are afterwards called ver. 132, 


cok 


That people victor once, c.“ 
K 3 To 


PUNCTUATION, 149: 


Might'ſt thou expel this monſter from his throne , 


but yet I think all the editors have you! 


ending 4 victor might free, &c. but 
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To preſerve this doubtful paſſage in 
the latter and more probable meaning, 
the following points are neceſſary; 

QA and, in his place aſcending, 
A victor- people free from ſervile yoke ? | 


in his place aſcending is the caſe abſolute; 
and is a part of the latter ſentence, begin- 
ning with A vi#or-people ; and I propoſe 
a hyphen between victor- people, becauſe 
that becomes one word, compounded of 
two ſubſtantives. 


- Book 


It tl 


The 
conc 
the 1 
Plate 
that 
weſt 
that 


ok 
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Book IV. Line 409. 


* and either tropic now 
Gan thunder, and both ends of Heav'n, the clouds 
From many a horrid rift abortive pour'd 
Fierce ran with lightning mix'd, water with fire 
In ruin reconcil'd ;—— 


Place the ſtops thus : 


—— and either tropic now 
'Gan thunder, and both ends of Heav'n, the 
clouds oc . 


It thundered from both tropics, that is 
perhaps from the right and from the left. 
The ancients had very different opinions 
concerning the right and the left ſide of 
the world. Plutarch ſays, that Ariſtotle, 
Plato, and Pythagoras were of opinion, 
that the eaſt is the right fide, and the 
welt the left; but that Empedocles held 
that the right fide is towards the ſummer 

K 4 tropic, 
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tropic, and the left towards the winter ar 
tropic. Iva yo, Ia roy, Agęigort Ang, getia lil 
TE v,, T&% ard, a Þ WY N aN Th; 

xννẽůEg ægigte dt, Ta during. Eured oN Ag 10 
geha u T% KATH TOY Jegiwor TROMTINOY apirt- 
ea de To xatrx Toy xepeeivey, De Placit, 
Philoſ. II. 10. Ayu riot oer ra pry lun, 
rx $008 TEOTWTOY qe, Ta dt mes Boppay, detia, 
r dt oh voTOY HPIFERA. Id. de Iſid. P- 363. 
If by either tropic be meant the right fide 
and the /eft, by both ends of Heav'n may 
be underſtood, before and behind. I know 
it may be objected, that the tropics can- 
not be the one the right ſide, and the 
other the left, to thoſe who are placed 
without the tropics: but I do not think 
that objection to be very material. I 


have another expoſition to offer, which is i 1 
thus: It thundered all along the Heav'n, Mi 
from the north pole to the tropic of Can- Ver 
cer, from thence to the tropic of Capri- ¶ anc 
corn, from thence to the ſouth pole. etth 


From pole to pole, The ends of Hear's der 
| | are 


ter 
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are the poles. This is a poetical tempeſt, 
like that in Virgil, En. I. 

Intonuere poli- — 
Id eſt extreme partes cœli a quibus 


totum cœlum contonuiſſe ſignificat. Ser- 
vius. Joxrix. 


Mr. Sympſon propoſes to read and 
point the paſſage thus; 
— and either tropic now 


'Gan thunder ; at both ends of heav'n the tk 
Oe. 


Mr. Meadowcourt points it thus; 


—=— and either tropic now 
Gan thunder, and both ends of heav'n: the clouds 
2 . g 


But after all I am ſtill for preſerving 
Milton's own punctuation, unleſs there be 
very good reaſon for departing from it, 
and I underſtand the paſſage thus: and 
either tropic now gan thunder, it thun- 
dered from the north, and from the ſouth, 

for 


2 
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for this I conceive to be Milton's mean- 

ing, though the expreſſion is inaccurate, 

the ſituation of our Saviour and Satan 

being not within the tropics: and both 
ends of Heav'n, that is, and from or at ob 
both ends of Heav'n, the prepoſition de 
being omitted, as is frequent in Milton, ap 
and ſeveral inſtances were given in the th 
notes on the Paradiſe Loſt. See parti- 
cularly Dr. Pearce's note on I. 282, and | 
from both ends of Heav'n, the clouds &c. 
This ſtorm is deſcrib'd very much like 
one in Taſſo, which was raiſed in the 
ſame manner by evil ſpirits. See Canto 
7. St. 114, 115. for I would not 
lengthen this note, too long already with 
the quotation,” 


After ſuch able commentators, dare an 


obſcure critic venture a hint? To en- 


deavour well is ſome merit, and his beſt 
apology for the following alteration of 
the points : 

and either tropic now 

Gan thunder and both ends of heav'n; the clouds, 
From many a horrid rift abortive pour'd, 

Fierce ran with lightning mix'd; water with fire 
In ruin reconcil'd ;——— 


In this paſſage three diſtin& images 


are preſented ; viz. 1ſt, and either tropic 


and both ends of heav'n, now gan thunder ; 
2d, the clouds, being pour d from many a 


borrid rift abortive, fierce ran with lightning 


mix d; and, zd, water with fire in ruin 
reconcil d. But, as it is pointed in the 
editions of Milton, one image is con- 
founded with another, the ſyntax con- 


fuſed, and the meaning of courſe ob- 
ſcured, 
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ſcured, by ſo repeated a uſe of the com- 


ma. The ſemi-colons, which I have in- as 

troduced, ſo effectually attach to each W 

image its component parts, that the mind, 

readily perceiving the ſenſe, is left at li- 4 

berty to contemplate the awful beau- Ir 

ties of the ſcene. l 
A 
C 
V 


N 


SAMSON 
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SAMSON AGONISTES, Line 652. 


« Many are the ſayings of the wiſe 
In ancient and in modern books inroll'd, 
Extolling patience as the trueſt fortitude ; 
And to the bearing well of all calamities, 
All chances incident to man's frail life, 656 


Conſolitaries writ 


With ſtudy'd argument, &c. 


There is a full ſtop at the end of this 
line [656] in all the editions, but there 
ſhould be only a comma, as the ſenſe 
evinces, the conſtruction being And conſo- 
litaries writ with &c, to the bearing well 
&c. Milton himſelf corrected it in the 
firſt edition; but when an error is once 
made, it is ſure to be perpetuated through 
all the editions,” 


True 3 
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— — ſ— . ũã m— 


True; but, as the conjunction And, in 
line 655, belongs to Conſolitaries crit, in 
line 657, it ſhould be ſeparated from 


— to the bearing well of all calamities, 
All chances incident to man's frail life, 


by the inſertion of a comma after it. 


Gummmmumramm___—___——t— 


COMUS, Line 341. 


«© And thou ſhalt be our ſtar of Arcady, 
Or Tyrian Cynoſure. 


Our greater or leſſer bear- ſtar. Caliſto, 
the daughter of Lycaon king of Arcadia 
was changed into the greater bear called 
alſo Helice, and her ſon Arcas into the 
leſſer, called alſo Cyno/ura, by obſerving 
of which the Tyrians and Sidonians ſteered 
their courſe, as the Grecian mariners did 


by the other. So Ovid. Faſt. III. 107. 


Eſſe duas ArQos ; quarum Cynoſura petatur 
Sidoniis, Helicen Graia carina notet. 
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VaLEerIvs FLaccvs I. 17. 
—neque enim in Tyrias Cynoſura carinas 
Certior, aut Graiis Helice ſervanda magiſtris. 


The ftar of Arcady may be explained to 
ſignify the leſſer bear, and fo Mr. Peck 
underſtands it: but Milton would hardly 
make uſe of two ſuch different names for 
the ſame thing, and diſtinguiſh them by 
the disjunctive or between them. The 
far of Arcady, like Arcadium ſidus, may be 
a general name for the greater and the 
lefler bear, as in Seneca, Oedip. 476. 


Quaſque deſpectat vertice ſummo 

Sidus Arcadium, geminumque plauſtrum : 
but the following words or Tyrian Cyno- 
ure ſhew evidently that by the former is 
meant the greater bear, as by the latter 
is plainly meant the leſſer.” 


— —— — noon nn 


This is one among many inſtances of 
the utility of the rule reſpecting the diſ- 
junctive or, which muſt be in the reader's 

recol- 
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recollection, The comma after Arcach 
makes Tyrian Cyngſure explanatory of oyr 
far of Arcady ; but, as the text is ex. 
pounded in the comment, they were two 
ſeparate conſtellations. The omiſſion, 
therefore, of the comma would evidently 
mark the ſenſe, provided the Rule were 
univerſally attended to, 
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IN Page 183 of Warton's Obſerva- 
tions on the Faerie Queene of Spenſer, | 
find the following comment, which is too Y 
nearly allied to the err to be omitted | 
in this work, | 1 

« The image of the angels ſinging in 
their trinal triplicities, puts me in mind 
of a paſſage in Milton's Lycidas, where 
the pointing ſeems to be wrong. | $ 


There entertain him all the ſaints above, 
In ſolemn troops, and ſweet ſocieties, 
Who ing, and ſinging in their glory move. 


According to the preſent pointing, the 
ſenſe is, © The ſaints who are in ſolemn 
3 troops, and ſweet ſocieties, entertain 
him; “ or, entertain him in [among] 
their ſolemn troops, and ſweet ſocieties : 
but if the comma were ſtruck off after 
Societies, another and more beautiful mean- 
ing would be introduced, viz. The ſaints 

I. ce who 
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< who $1nc 1n ſolemn troops and ſet 
& ſocieties, entertain him,” &c. 


| ; 2 F$.. 
. C 1 2 1 


The elegant ſenſe which Mr. Warton 
has given to this paſſage is but an addi. 
tional proof of his critical abilities; and, 
were his commentary ever preſent, points 
would be unneceſſary : but I conceive the 
punctuation ſhould be as under, in order 
to preſerve the meaning : 

There entertain him all the ſaints above, 

In ſolemn troops and ſweet ſocieties 
' Who ſing ; and, ſinging, in their glory move. 

But Mr. Warton, in his edition of the 

Minora of Milton, has inſerted commas 
after troops and ſocieties ; which is contrary 
to the practice he recommends in his Ob- 
ſervations on Spenſer, 


HAVING 
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'AVING given my reaſons for 
the introduction of the points in 
the preceding quotations, and endea- 


voured to eſtabliſh the rectitude of the 


practice upon principles of grammar and 


_- analogy, it may not be uſeleſs to preſent 
a ſelection of eſſential and general rules; 


ſuch as may ſerve to guide, in plain com- 
poſitions, to a juſt diviſion of complex 
ſentences into their component parts. An 


extraordinary collocation of words will 
demand peculiar analogy; and it muſt, 
therefore, be evident that ſuch caſes cannot 
be. ſubjected to the influence of general 


rules, although they are certainly referable 
to general principles: thoſe principle, I 


_ truſt, have pervaded the caſes produced in 
the prior part of this work; which neceſ- 


L 2 ſarily 
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ſarily aſſumed the form of reaſoning and 
demonſtration, as it had to remove ob- 
ſtructions, ere a foundation could be laid. 

But I cannot refuſe dedicating a little 
ſpace to the author of the © Eſſay on 
Punctuation. That gentleman made a 
progreſs in elucidating the doctrine of 
points, undoubtedly greater than had 
been attempted, by producing his eſſay 
in the form of ſyſtematical rules; and 1 
doubt not of obtaining his concurrence, 
while I leave envy to dogmatize, and while 
1 candidly diſcriminate his merits. The 
man of real literature receives correction 
with pleaſure; it is only the pedant who 
diſclaims conviction *, 


Eſential 


8 


Of the following rules, the 5th, 6th, 7th, 12th, 
2 zth, 14th, and 16th, are to be found, literatim, in the 
% E//ay on PunFtnation." 
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id 

b- Eſential and General RULES. 

le . 

on Three or more ſubſtantives, pronouns, J 

a adverbs, &c. in the ſame caſe, &c. and 

of in immediate ſucceſſion, are ſeparated by 

ad commas. 

5 Ex AM y L z. : 

a Climate, ſoit, laws, cuſtoms, food, and other acci- | 

1 dental differences, have produced an aſtoniſhing | 

le variety in the complexion, features, manners, and 

he faculties, of the human ſpecies. 

Mn | 
Two ſubſtantives, or any two words of 

| the ſame part of ſpeech, connected by the 

al conjunction and, do not admit of a com- 

22 ma between them. | 


Painting and ſculpture are imitations of viſible ob- 
jects. 


L 3 | * III. 
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Subſtantives, or any words of the fame 
part of ſpeech, immediately following one 
another, in the ſame caſe, tenſe, &c. and 
joined in pairs by the conjunction and, 
are ſeparated in pairs by conimas. 


EXAMPLE. 


Intereſt and ambition, honour and ſhame, friend- 
| ſhip and enmity, gratitude and revenge, are the 
prime movers in all public tranſatioas. 


IV. 


Two ſubſtantives, or any two words of 
the ſame part of ſpeech, connected by the 
disjunctive or, ſhould have a comma be- 
tween them, if the latter be explanatory 
of the former “. 


EXAMPLE. 


Milton too frequently uſes technical words, or terms 
of art, | 
V. 


— 


* ** 


2 Tü ä——— 
— 


; * See page 5 of this work, 


end- 
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V. 

Nouns in appoſition, that is, nouns 
added to other nouns in the ſame caſe, 
by way of explication, or illuſtration, 
when accompanied with adjundts, are ſe- 
parated from the reſt of the ſentence by 
commas. „ 

EXAMPLE. 
Cupid, the god of love, was the ſon of * the 
goddeſs of beauty, 


VL. 


Two nouns in appoſition, not aceom- 
panied with adjuncts, the latter noun 
forming, as it were, part of a proper 
name, are not divided. 


EXJAM PII. | 
The Emperor Antoninus wrote an excellent book. 


VII. 
Expreſſions in a direct addreſs, or what 
is called, in Latin, the vorative caſe, are 
L 4 3 ſeparated 
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ſeparated from the reſt of the ſentence by 
commas. 
| | | ExXTAM IL z. 

Beware, Amaſia, of the artful ſycophant. 


VIII. 


A noun or pronoun, in what is called 
the caſe abſolute, and the participle, &c. 
with which it is connected, when it com- 
mences a ſentence, ſhould be ſeparated 
from the reſt of the ſentence by a com- 
ma. 

EXAMPLES. 
Harold being ſlain in the field, the conqueror 
marched directly to London. 


Harold being flain in the field cauſed great joy to 
the friends of the conqueror *. 


IX, 


_—_ 


— 


In this latter example, Harold being ſlain in the 
feld is the complex nominative caſe to the verb cad, 
and does not therefore admit of a comma. 


eror 
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If the caſe abſolute occur in the 
middle of a ſentence, it requires a com- 


ma. before and after it. 


EXAMPLE. 


God, from the mount of Sinai, whoſe grey top 
Shall tremble, he deſcending, will himſelf ardain 
Them laws. 


X. 
Two adjectives, belonging to à ſub- 
ſtantive immediately following, with or 


without conjunctions, admit the 1 interven- 
tion of no point *, 


ExAMPLE. 
Beware of a cenſorious four ſeverity. 


1 


Three or more adjectives, belonging to 


the ſame ſubſtantive, are ſeparated from 


——— 
—  —_— — — * 


* See page 9 of this work. 


| 
| 
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each other, and from their concordant 
ſubſtantive, by commas. 


EXAMPLE. 


"Lan hiſtory is a ſimple, chaſte, faithful, diſpaſ- 
ſionate, impartial, detail of facts. 


XII. 
Two verbs having the ſame nominative 
caſe, and immediately connected by the 
conjunction and, are not ſeparated by a 
comma. | 
EXAMPLE. 


The ſtudy of natural hiſtory expands and elevates 
the mind. 


XIII. 


Three or more verbs having the ſame 
nominative caſe, and immediately follow- 
ing one another, are ſeparated by com- 
mas. 


EXAMPLE. 
Exerciſe ferments the humours, caſts them into their 
proper channels, throws off redundancies, and af- 
_ fiſts nature in her neceſſary operations. 


* „ > hens 's . 3 XIV. 
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XIV. | 
Several verbs in the infinitive mood, 
depending on one common word, and im- 
mediately ſucceeding one another, are di- 
vided by commas. 


EXAMPLE. 


The Spartan youth were accuſtomed to go barefoot, 
to lie on the ground, to ſuffer heat and cold, to 


live on the moſt ordinary proviſions, to be en- 
gaged in continual exerciſe, and to be Cm to 
blows and wounds. 


XV. ) 

When the expreſſion is wa as would 
be tranſlated into Latin by a prepoſition 
and a gerundial adjective, a comma muſt 
always precede; for that expreſſion, in 
Engliſh, is ſtrictly rendered in order to, 
although it more frequently differs not in 
form from the infinitive mood. 

EXAMPLE. 
An old man muſt be a father, to bear the follies and 

| abſurdities of ne K 

| XVI, 


„ g 1 Fa ' — — 


* Vide pag. 46, not. av. 
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XVI. 

A remarkable expreſſion, or a ſhort ob. 
fervation, in the form of a quoration, 
ought to be ſeparated from the words 
which introduce and follow it. If the 
quotation be very ſhort, or cloſely con- 
nected with the context, a comma will be 
fufficient. 

ire EXAMPLE, * 
Swift ſays, no wiſe man ever wiſhed himſelf 
younger. 
XVII. 

Between a nominative caſe and its verb, 
or between a verb and its objective caſe, no 
point can be admitted, provided they im- 
mediately ſucceed each other; but all words 
that intervene, except an adverb or the 
like, are to be included between commas; 
and, when the nominative and objective 
caſes are not connected with their verbs 
by juxta-poſition, it is univerſal to lead 
from one to the other by commas. 


E x A i- 
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EXAMPLES. 


Epicurus, 'we are told, left behind him three hun- 
dred volumes of his works. 


Epicurus undoubtedly left behind him three hundred 
volumes of his works. | 
XVIIL 


— may be uſed, in dividing 
ſentences, where the grammatical con- 
ſtruction is not fully complete. 


EAM II. 


———penſive Winter, cheer'd by him, 
Sits at the ſocial fire; and happy hears 
Th* excluded tempeſt idly rave along. 


XIX. 


A colon is admiſſible only where gram- 
matical conſtruction is quite perfect. 
ExXAMPLE. 
| Then too the pillar'd dome mapnific heav'd 
Its ample roof; and Luxury within | 
. Pour'dout her glittering ſtores : the canvas ſmooth, 


With glowing life protuberant, to the view / _ 
Embodie 
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Embodied roſe: the ſtatue ſeem'd to breathe 
And ſoften into fleſh, beneath the touch 
Of forming art, imagination-fluſh'd, 


ert n b 


Parenthetical marks demand every point 
which the ſenſe would require, if the pa- 
rentheſis were omitted, except when the 
parentheſis is interrogative or exclama- 
tory. 


EXAMPLES. 


| Sas armies, at the call | 
Of trumpet, (for of armies thou haſt heard,) 
Troop to their ſtandard, &c. 
Pax, Losr, VII. 296. 


— therefore, 


— dl 


When the parentheſis is ſhort, and neither in- 
terrogative nor exclamatory, the point may be thus 
—_— 
<< The hiftories of Herodotus (ſeys be), though dil 
ered in metre, would tot conflitute a poem.” 


> 
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— therefore, th omiſipotent 
Eternal Father (for where is not be 
—— thus to his Son audibly ſpake. 


PAR. Losr, VII. 516, 


